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“~.. | asked her what her life is like now. 
-“Very, very bad,” she said. “ I’ve never 
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by Lydia Gans 


® enifer Beckmann is 58 years old, and 

_ has been homeless for the last eight 

" years. She gave a sarcastic little laugh 

* when'l asked her why she is forced to 
live on the streets of Berkeley. “I’m home- 
less because a whole lot of other people are 
homeless right now,” she said. 

She explained, “Housing is simply not 
available for people on a low, fixed 
income.” With the federal government con- 
tinuing to slash funding for Section 8 hous- 
ing and other programs to help the poor, life 
these days is “terrible,” Jenifer said. She 
added, “The political environment, the 
money environment, the housing environ- 
ment — all of it is just abysmal.” 


had a worse two years in my life. I sleep 
on the pavement. And I have been assault- 
ed several times. Theft is a constant prob- 
lem. Fears, nasty verbal contests.” . 

Looking at her gaunt figure and listen- 
ing to her raspy voice, it is obvious that 
being on the street has taken.a toll on her 


health. In little more than a year she will 
be 60 years old. She has worked, she has 
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Jenifer Beckmann has survived living on the streets of Berkeley and Oakland for the past eight yea 


raised a daughter, she has helped other ¥_ ooking at her gaunt figure and listening to her raspy voice, it is obvious that being on 


people, she has paid her dues. And still 
society denies her a place of her own. 


See A Homeless Woman’s Struggle page 14 


the street has taken a toll on her health. Soon she will be 60 years old. She has worked, 
raised a daughter and helped other people. And still society denies her a place of her own. 


Someone’s Daughter, 


Sister or Mother 


Berkeley photographer discovers the hidden 
humanity and beauty of homeless women 


I don’t tend to show you the toothless 
smile, or the worst scars — because you 
ach one of the women I recent- might turn away and not see the beauty, 

ly photographed in Berkeley 1s the dignity, the humanity. It might scare 
someone’s daughter, someone’s yoy: perhaps because you’d have to rec- 

; sister, or someone’s mother. In ognize that it could be you. So many 
these photos, you won’t see much of the people in this country are just one pay- 
spot called home; you will see someone’s heck or one serious illness away from 


daughter, sister or mother living on the 44 eviction — and the sentence to a life 
sidewalk, under a freeway, or ina park. 


Photo essay by Anna Graves 


See Someone’s Daughter page 8 


young mother dreams 
of a brighter future. 


Story and photo by Janny Castillo 


renda Fowler is a resident of 
McKinley House, a transition- 
al house in Berkeley operated 
by BOSS. We met in her small 
apartment, just big enough for her and 
her 18-month-old baby boy. He happily 
moved around the apartment during the 
interview, occasionally crawling up 
beside his mother. She would give him a 
kiss and he would go back to playing. 
You couldn’t tell by watching them 
that Brenda and her baby have overcome 
years of homelessness, drug abuse and a 


| five-month separation at birth. You 


couldn’t tell how close she came to giv- 
ing him up for adoption. 


Brenda Lee Fowler holds her baby son. 


Brenda has been battling drug addiction 
most of her life. It began at the age of 15, 
when Brenda’s boyfriend was jumped by a | 
group of boys on his way to her house. She | 
felt responsible and was filled with guilt. 
Her cousin, trying to make her feel better, 
introduced her to drugs. 

On April 21, 2005, Brenda celebrated | 


' 21 months of sobriety and her reunion 


with her children. She is also working to 
rise up out of years of homelessness. 

In hopes of helping other mothers that 
have been separated from their children 
due to the effects of homelessness and 
hopelessness, and the disease of addic- 
tion, Brenda tells her story. 


See Homeless But Hopeful page 15 
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by Karla James, Berkeley Copwatch, 
with the assistance of Osha Neumann 


"Yew will be surprised to hear that 
there has been an ongoing 
attempt by the Berkeley police 
and University of California 
police to rid the south campus area around 
Telegraph Avenue of “unsightly” home- 
less people. Their tools are a number of 
laws that can be selectively applied to 
those Berkeley stakeholders who are with- 
out housing. All too often, these laws are 
taken out of context or outright misrepre- 
sented. Here are a few examples. 


SITTING AGAINST A BUILDING IS NOT 
TRESPASSING 


This is one we hear about a lot. People 
leaning up against a building are told they 
are trespassing and are asked to move 
along. Nothing could be further from the 
truth; it is a physiological impossibility to 
be “on” or “in” a building that one is lean- 
ing against, even if there is some commin- 
gling of subatomic particles. 

‘Back in 1995, Berkeley enacted an 
ordinance making it illegal to sit within 


six feet of a building in a commercial 


zone. The ACLU sued the city, and the 
court ruled that it violated the First 


Amendment right to assembly and free 


speech. The Berkeley City Council subse- 
quently withdrew the ordinance. 

Police often act as though this law 
were still in effect, although police train- 


ing bulletin #188 clearly says ‘that the we 
~ “presence of a homeless person ona pub- — 


lic street or sidewalk or in a public park, 
in and of itself, is not a crime.” 


IT IS NOT A CRIME TO SLEEP 


Sleep is a basic human need and is not 


.. sHllegal..Police improperly tell people that. 


they can’t sleep in their car. The law actu- 


..- ally. prohibits the habitation: of “campers” 
or “house cars.” A house car is defined as 


“a motor vehicle originally designed or 
permanently or temporarily altered and 
equipped for human habitation.” It is clear- 


ly improper for the Berkeley police to tell 


people they can’t nap in their car r Berkeley 


~ Municipal Code 12.76.020): - 


It’s not a crime to ea in a’park or 


pies public space during the hours the 


parks are open to the public. All parks in 


Berkeley have a curfew from 10 p.m. to 6_ 


a.m., unless otherwise posted. 

In the area around the University of 
California campus known as “the box,” 
there are some streets on which lying on 
sidewalks is prohibited between the hours 
of.7 a.m. and 10 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, and 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. on 
Sundays and holidays. 

It seems to be common practice for 
Berkeley and UC police to tell people that 
they can’t sleep on the median strip 
between the sidewalk and the street. There 
is no particular law against lying there. If it 
is adjacent to a park, it is not part of the 
park so that the curfew laws don’t apply. If 
it is adjacent to a sidewalk on which lying 
is prohibited, those rules may apply. But 
those rules have a limited time-frame, and 
don’t apply. after 10 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, and after 6 p.m. on Sunday. 

California State Penal Code Section 
647(j) makes “lodging” in public places a 
misdemeanor. But the Alameda County 
Superior Court ruled the law was “unconsti- 
tutionally ambiguous,” and the Berkeley 
City Council voted in 2001 to make it the 
lowest law enforcement priority. The prob- 
lem with the law is the selective way that it 
is enforced. A student napping on the cam- 
pus lawn is fine, but a homeless person nap- 
ping at People’s Park is arrested. 

Campus police sometimes cite home- 
less people for “lodging” when they find 
them asleep on campus with a bunch of 
their stuff around them. This is a ridicu- 


A report by the National Coalition for the Homeless names Berkeley as 
one of the 20 meanest cities for the way its police mistreat homeless people. 


lous and vague law which the police use 
because they can’t think of anything else 
to charge homeless people with. Whatever 


“lodging” might mean, being asleep 


doesn’t turn you into a lodger.. 

A “defense of necessity” could be 
brought if at the time a person is cited, 
there is no other legal place for him/her to 
sleep within the boundaries of the city. 

THREE DOG RULE 
On some streets in “the box” area 
around campus, there is also a prohibition 
of three or more “stationary dogs,” known 
as the “three-dog rule.” It makes it an 
infraction or misdemeanor to have three 
stationary dogs within a 10-foot area of 
the sidewalk. Persons thought to be in 


"Violation of the three-dog rule or who are 
_lying on the sidewalk must be warned 
_ prior to citation (BMC 13.36.015). 


‘TRESPASSING 
Being on a public sidewalk, in a public 
space, or in an area that is open to the pub- 
lic is not trespassing. It doesn’t matter if the 
area is privately owned, or owned by the 
City or University. If it is open to the public 
and not posted “No Trespassing,” then the 


police can’t single out a person and make 


him/her leave, while others are left alone 
(BMC 13.52.010).. 

But it is illegal to interfere with any law- 
ful business in an establishment that is open 
to the public. The owner or agent, or police 
officer acting on behalf of the owner, can 
ask someone to leave their property, and if 
the person doesn’t leave, they can be 
charged with a misdemeanor (PC602.1). 

A person can be charged for trespassing: 

(1) If a-person is found to be on prop- 
erty that is posted with a sign that says 
both “Private Property” and “No 
Trespassing.” If it just says one or the 
other, it is not enough. 

(2) If a person has been told to leave 
the property by the owner or agent or a 
police officer acting on behalf of the prop- 
erty owner, and the person doesn’t leave 
or returns to the property. In this situation, 
the person must first be given a warning 
by police before he/she can be arrested. It 
is not illegal to stand or sit on the side- 
walk as long as. you are not intentionally 
or significantly blocking the sidewalk 
(BMC 13.36.010). 

Sitting on milk crates or chairs on a 
city street is not illegal. Berkeley police 
have repeatedly misconstrued an ordi- 
nance (14.48.020) about not placing 
objects on sidewalks. The former city 
manager sent a memo to the police chief 
that said, “Please cease enforcement as it 
applies to people sitting on sidewalks.” 
Berkeley police issued a training memo 
reaffirming that this law doesn’t apply to 
people sitting on the sidewalk or on a box. 


Also, 


Copwatch 
photo 


People still get cited for it though. 
THE SELLING OF STREET SPIRIT 


The selling of Street Spirit newspapers 
is protected under the First Amendment 
right to freedom of the press, and so a 
vendor permit is not required. It is also 
legal to sell newspapers from a city side- 
walk or while sitting on a city bench. 

DON’T TIE A DOG TO A TREE 

It is okay to tie a dog up to a parking 

meter but not to a lamppost, fire hydrant, 


ornamental tree, or the enclosure around 
the tree (BMC 10.12.110). At least one 


~ person has spent three days in jail when 


he was improperly charged with a crime 
for tying his dog to a parking meter (his 
dog was also unlicensed). 

Is IT LEGAL TO PANHANDLE? 

Yes, it is a First Amendment right to 
ask others for help. But there are some 
restrictions. California Penal Code section 
647(c) makes it illegal to “accost other 
persons in any public place or in a place 
open to the public for the purpose of beg- 
ging or soliciting alms.” The courts have 
interpreted “accosting” as walking up to 
someone. ie 

It is okay to stand or sit in place and 
ask people for money as they walk by. 
Berkeley has a law (BMC 
13.37.010) that makes it illegal if the 
“solicitor acts in a manner which would 
cause a reasonable person who was 
solicited to fear for his or her own safety.” 

- The law also says that it is a crime for 
the solicitor to follow the person being 
solicited closely after they have informed 
the solicitor by words or conduct that 
he/she does not want to be solicited. It is 
illegal to solicit within 10 feet of an ATM 


(BMC 13.37.020). 


CATCH-ALL LAWS 

There are a number of catch-all laws 
that apply to everyone but which are 
sometimes selectively enforced by the 
police. One of these is that dogs and cats 
must be licensed and dogs can’t run at 
large. If you are riding a bicycle, it must 
be licensed, and at night you must have a 
light on the bike (this is a law that 
Copwatchers are often threatened with). 

It is illegal in Berkeley to smoke outside 
within 20 feet of a doorway. This makes it 
illegal to smoke on most of Telegraph 
Avenue and almost any commercial district 
in Berkeley. It is also illegal to smoke with- 
in 20 feet of any bus stop. 

PEOPLE’S PARK 

People’s Park, south of campus, is 
another strange jurisdiction with its own 
set of laws. Officially, it is University of 
California property, but people charged 
with violations of the People’s Park rules 
are actually charged-under a Berkeley 
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Municipal Code (6.36.010), which 


_remains on the books from the time when 


the park was under the joint jurisdiction of 
the University and the City of Berkeley. 

Some of the unique rules/laws that only 
apply! in People’s Park are as follows: . 

« No mattresses, furniture; or other 
household items allowed; a mattress is 
defined as a pad more than one-inch thick. 

«+ People can bring into the park only 
personal belongings that can be “reason- 
ably carried on the person or used for 
recreational purposes.” 

« You may not store personal posses- 
sions in the park at any time. 

+ No carts are allowed in the park except 
baby carriages, wheelchairs, or wheelbar- 
rows or other carts used for gardening. 


CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY 


If the police confiscate personal items 
from people, they are stored in a refriger- 
ated container railcar under University 
Avenue next to the highway. The problem 
here is twofold: It is really too far for a 
person to walk from People’s Park to the 
highway to retrieve his/her possessions. 
And in order to retrieve possessions, peo- 
ple must contact the Berkeley Mobile 
Crisis Team, which is notoriously hard to 
reach. The Mobile Crisis Team phone 
number is (510) 981-5254. 

Under California law, items must be 
held for 90 days to allow time for people 
to reclaim their possessions. We have had 
many complaints that the Berkeley Police 
Department is destroying or throwing 
away people’s personal property immedi- 
ately after it has been confiscated. 

We have also had many complaints, 
some of which have been sustained by the 
Berkeley Police Review Commission, 
about illegal searches of people and their 
possessions. Police are clever in the way 
they ask for permission to search, so be 
alert; and never consent to a search of 
your person or property, even if you 
“don’t have anything to hide.” 

And remember that according to 
Berkeley police training bulletin #188, 
“All persons, regardless of their economic 
or living conditions, shall be treated 
equally. The homeless enjoy the same 
legal and individual rights afforded to oth- 


ers. Departmental personnel shall at all 


time respect these rights.” 

Yet, as stated in a complaint brought 
against the Berkeley Police Department 
by the Suitcase Clinic Legal Services, 
many homeless people have “come to 
believe that their rights to be on the side- 
walk depends on the mood and whim of 
the officer on the beat.” 

We are all stakeholders in this commu- 
nity — homeowners and homeless and 
everyone in between. And as such, we all 
equally deserve and must demand to be 
treated with respect. 


Contact Copwatch at 2022 Blake Street, 
Berkeley. Phone: (510) 548-0425. 
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by Janny Castillo 


“Wal-Mart is more powerful than 
any retailer has ever been. It is in fact, 
so big and so furtively powerful as to 


have become an entirely different order 


of corporate being.” _ 
— Edward Fox, head of Seuthern 


Methodist University’s J. C. Penny Center | 


for Retailing Experience 


“One of the greatest fortunes in the 


world (Wal-Mart) has been built on. 


human misery and public subsidy.” 
— Assemblywoman Loni Hancock 


anting to serve Oakland resi- 
dents is a new Wal-Mart on 
Edgewater Drive on the West 
side of 880. Yet many Oakland residents, 


small business owners and others are not © 


happy with the presence of the corporate 
giant. Residents are protesting Simeon 
Developers and the Port of Oakland for 
allowing Wal-Mart into the city. 

The Oakland City Council and the Port 
of Oakland staff approved this project with- 
out consulting with community residents. 
To rectify that, a town hall meeting was 
held on Wednesday, March 23, at ILWU 
Local 6 offices on Hegenberger. Just Cause, 
a local nonprofit that has organized many 
campaigns to protect renter’s rights, orga- 
nized the meeting. Just Cause is dedicated. 


to fighting the good fight and speaking out 


against the deplorable practices of the 
world’s largest retailer. 

‘Wal-Mart is the largest private U.S. 
employer, with 1.4 million workers. Last 
year, its sales exceeded $256 billion. The 
company has close to 1500 stores in the 
United States, with 138 stores in California. 


The town hall participants’ message was _. 


clear: “Oakland does not want Wal-Mart!” 
Why are Oakland residents so mad? 


2 Steer Spirit researched the good and the 


bad of the Wal-Mart Be and here are 
some of the facts: 
WAL-MART DONATIONS — 

In January 2005, Wal-Mart and Sam’s 
Club produced and donated 42 truckloads 
of water to 10 military installations in the 
United States for personnel who were 


being deployed to Iraq and other interna- 


tional locations. 

Wal-Mart and Sam’s Club Poundanen 
recently presented a $1 million matching 
gift to the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


_ Foundation. In December 2004, Wal-Mart 
_ contributed a record donation of $150,000 


to the Paralyzed Veterans of America. 
Also, Wal-Mart gave more than $1 mil- 
lion to support organizations providing 
support to U.S. troop families. 

Wal-Mart Stores, Inc. announced that 
for its fiscal year ending January 2005, 
cash donations from its stores exceeded a 
record $170 million. In 2004, Wal-Mart 
and Sam’s Club Foundation matched $61. 
million in grants for PFeonee Gens in 
3,500 communities. 

In 2004, 3,500 teachers and schools: 
were honored through the Wal-Mart 
Teacher of the Year Program. Wal-Mart 
also gave $4 million to schools. 

In 2004, Wal-Mart and Sam’s Club 
Foundation provided $3.9 million in direct 


Paton Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


i 
| Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, earn 
! income and self-reliance, and educate the community about social justice issues. American Friends Service Committee shoulders the 
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support to the Children’s Miracle Network. 
As a direct result of Wal- Mart’s 

Missing Children Boards and a partner- 

ship with the National Center for Missing 


and Exploited Children, 6,500 missing 


children had their pictures posted at Wal- 
Mart stores. Last year alone, 120 children 
‘were recovered. 


QUESTIONABLE BUSINESS ETHICS 


Out of the 10 richest people in the ~ 


world, five are Waltons — the rich ruling 
family of the Wal-Mart Empire. Their 
estimated worth is $20 billion each. 

In June 2004, a federal judge certified 
a gender discrimination class-action law- 
suit against Wal-Mart. on behalf of 1.5 
million women, potentially the largest 


employment discrimination case in histo- 


ry. Wal-Mart was accused, among other 


things, of unfair promotion and unequal. 


payment practices. 

. Wal-Mart’s CD Standards are chang- 
ing — or censoring — pop music, accord- 
ing to the New York Times. Wal-Mart is 
the biggest music retailer in the country. 
“Because of Wal- Mart’s clout,” Neil 
Strauss wrote in the New York Times, 
“record labels and bands will design dif- 
ferent covers and booklets, omit songs 


_ from their albums, electronically mask 


objectionable words and even change 
lyrics in order to gain a place on Wal- 
Mart’s shelves.” 

Wal-Mart demands that its suppliers cut 
wholesale costs on an annual basis. Small 
businesses can’t compete. According to the 
Los Angeles Times, “Wal-Mart searches for 
the cheapest goods and wipes out competi- 
tion by expanding the products at wholesale 
discount prices.” | 

Of Wal-Mart’s 6,000 global suppliers, 


experts estimate that as many as 80 percent 


are based in China. Schenzhen, China, 
where Wal-Mart has a global procurement 
center, is on the verge of becoming the third 

busiest port in the world. 


UNFORGIVABLE INJUSTICES 


Wal-Mart’s business practices harm. 


both its own employees, as well as small 
and community-based businesses. The 
Wal-Mart corporate chain puts small 
mom-and-pop stores out of business. 

At the same time, Wal-Mart is a leader 
in cutting worker’s wages, benefits and 


hours. This forces competitors, like 


Safeway, Albertson’s, Longs DEES, and 
others, to do the same. 

Wal-Mart pays its workers cheap 
wages, promotes part-time work, hires 


- undocumented workers, and provides lit- 


tle or no healthcare. No Wal-Mart in the 
country has a union. Let’s say that again: 


_ No Wal-Mart in the country has a union. 


The low wages of Wal-Mart employees 
result in additional public expenses, includ- 
ing increased costs for free and reduced 
lunches, Section 9 Housing assistance and 
added health care costs. In California alone, 
Wal-Mart workers who rely on public assis- 
tance programs cost the taxpayers an esti- 
mated $86 million annually. 

Wal-Mart engages in unfair labor prac- 
tices. A class action suit has been filed 
involving 200,000-plus employees who 
are accusing Wal-Mart of consistently not 


1 entire printing costs of more than $3,000.00 each month to give our vendors a job providing a positive alternative to panhandling. Please 
donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


1 © Ienclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
ll enclose a donation of 0 $100 0 $50 $25 


Send Donations to: 

Street Spirit, AFSC 

1515 Webster St., Suite 303 
Oakland, CA 94612 


Name: 
Address: _ 
City: 
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Exposing the Wal-Mart Empire | 


Oakland residents gather to denounce Wal-Mart’s business ethics and to challenge 
the Port of Oakland and oy Council for inviting the corporate giant to town. 


Protest signs decry the Wal-Mart deal: “Oakland i is mot or sale!” Janny Castillo hae 


providing breaks and Motes There have ‘ 
been instances of diabetics fainting on the 


job from lack of food and much worse. 
Wal-Mart is helping to accelerate the 
loss of American jobs to low-wage coun- 
tries such as China. It has doubled imports 
from China in the past five years to nearly 


10 percent of all Chinese exports to Le 


United States. 


_ Federal agents raided 60 Wal-Mart ~~ 
stores in 2003 in the largest immigration 
raid in years. Wal-Mart officials said all 


workers arrested were employed by pri- 
vate companies hired to clean the stores. 
They claimed they did not know bee) 
were employing illegal aliens. 

- FIGHTING A CORPORATE GIANT 

On April 12, Just Cause organizers and 
supporters flooded Simeon Commercial 


Properties office in San Francisco. They © 


insisted on speaking with Rajiv Parick, 
the Vice President of Retail Development, 
responsible for the Wal-Mart/Metro-Port 


~ deal in East Oakland. The group chanted 


loudly for a long while until Mr. Parick 
agreed to meet with them. 
At one point, as the delegation was 


- meeting with Parick, the larger group 
downstairs was being challenged by 


building security. Several building 
employees were — and physically 
threatening but the group’s response was 
disciplined, respectful and strong. 

Just Cause reported on the meeting: 
“We told him (Parick) our demands to 
have Simeon mitigate negative impact of 
this development on working people in 
East Oakland by supporting job training, 
scholarships and health services.” 

As expected, Parick denied that 
Simeon was responsible and said that 
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“organizers should speak dieotly. with 
Wal-Mart. When pressed by the delega- 
tion, he made a commitment to follow up 
with his CEO and get back to the organiz- 
ers in a week. 

Just Cause considered the visit a highly 
effective action. “Most importantly, 
Simeon ‘got a good taste of the-pressure 
and power of Oakland’s working people!” 

“So as little smiley faces dafice’ a¢ross 


your television promising low prices, 


_ pause and think for just a moment. Think 
of who’is paying high prices to enrich the © 


Wal-Mart Empire. It could very well be 
our community. 


Street Spirit Website 
Visit Street Spirit’s new website: 
| http://www.thestreetspirit.org 


Street Spirit 


Street Spirit is published by American 
Friends Service Committee. The ven- 
dor program is run by BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency). 


Editor, Layout, Design: Terry Messman 
Website Designer: Robert Mills 


Contributors: Claire J. Baker, Ana 
Barral, Jonathan Burstein, Lynda Carson, 
Janny Castillo, Joan Clair, Copwatch, 
Forrest Curo, Kevin Currie, Carol 
Denney, Michael Diehl, Bob Fitch, Matt 
Fitt, Brenda Fowler, Leonard Roy Frank, 
Lydia Gans, Gerardo Gomez, Anna 
Graves, Karla James, Becky Johnson, 
Judy Jones, Sam Marsh, Osha Neumann, 
Paul Nicoloff, Christa Occhiogrosso, 
Tom Odegard, Charlotte Tall Mountain, 
Edvino Ugolini 
All works copyrighted by the authors. 
The views expressed in Street Spirit arti- 
cles are those of the authors alone, and 
not necessarily those of the AFSC. 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, poems, photos and art. 
Contact: Terry Messman 

Street Spirit 

1515 Webster St., Suite 303 
Oakland, CA 94612 

Phone: (510) 238-8080, ext. 303 
E-mail: spirit @ afsc.org 
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“Of all the knives that HUD 


has put in New York City’s 
back, this is the longest and 
deepest. I’ve never seen any- 
thing like this in the magni- 
tude of the cut and the 
sneaky way in which it was 
delivered.” = Sen. Charles Schumer 


by Lynda Carson 3 


hock waves are reverberating 

.across the nation from the Bush 

administration’s recent proposal to 

defund federal housing programs 

that house more than five million low- 

income households. An estimated three mil- 

lion households live in public housing with 
two million more receiving Section 8. 

Public housing authorities all over the 
country are reeling from the latest funding 
‘proposals that will make it nearly impos- 
sible for many of them to pay their staff or 
properly maintain and operate their stock 
of public housing. 

Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) officials have submitted a new pro- 
posal that would cause a huge funding loss 
for much of the public housing sector. The 
Bush administration’s budget includes 
. some of the largest funding cuts ever pro- 
‘posed since Congress first started subsidiz- 
ing housing for low-income renters. 

The Council of Large Public Housing 
Authorities (CLPHA) accused HUD of 
reneging on a recently negotiated agree- 
ment to fund public housing. In a press 
release; the CLPHA slammed HUD for 


double-crossing the nation’s public housing 


authorities (PHAs) with an out-of-the-blue 
proposal that would leave housing pro- 
grams for the poor severely underfunded. 

The CLPHA declared: “The proposed 
public housing operating fund rule now 
being reviewed on Capitol Hill substan- 
tially alters an agreement carefully negoti- 
ated between HUD and the public housing 
community last year — leaving the’ agree- 
ment gutted and the peepee re 
unworkable.” 

A broad coalition of nearly all the 
nation’s public housing authority officials 
and redevelopment agencies demanded 
that the Bush administration publicly 
reveal its previously negotiated deal with 
the PHAs so that everyone could see how 
badly this agreement had been betrayed. 


“The Council of Large Public Housing — 


Authorities (CLPHA), National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
(NAHRO), and Public Housing Authorities 
Directors Association (PHADA), call on 


the administration to publish the rule that | 


was negotiated and agreed to by the negoti- 
ated rulemaking committee Sees by 
Congress on which we serv 
_ If the Bush admainistration’ S proposed 
funding cuts take hold, 14 percent, or near- 
ly $480 million, will be slashed from 
HUD’s $3.4 billion budget to fund the 
nation’s 3,100 public housing authorities. 
- Some of the affected housing agencies 
already predict that the funding loss will 
' impede their ability to maintain basic ser- 


vices for many of the three million low- 


income households in public housing. 


This spells disaster for the day-to-day 


operations of the troubled agencies, which 
are already short of the funding needed to 
_ properly maintain and insure their proper- 


ties, pay their staff and labor, and cover 


the ever-increasing utility bills. 
‘Tim Jones, director of housing man- 
agement for the Oakland Housing 
Authority (OHA), told Street Spirit, “We 
have some legitimate concerns, and are 
hanging in there as best as we can; but at 
some time ahead we will reach a breaking 
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The Bush administration is proposing steep funding cuts that imperil public hous- 
ing programs. At least three million low-income households live in public housing. 


point if the funding cutbacks continue. It 
seems as though they are trying to bleed 
us and force us out of the housing pro- 
grams that assist the poor. Even the local 
nonprofit housing organizations cannot 
offer housing assistance to the poor, at the 
level that we do. 

“You cannot continue to run these types 


“of housing programs for the poor when the 


annual allowable expense levels are only 
being funded at 89 percent of what the 
operating subsidy should be providing, in 
accordance to what we are entitled to. We 
are not asking for more than what we are 
entitled to; but at the least, we neéd what 
we are entitled to, so that we may maintain 
our responsibility to those we serve.” 

Jones said the proposed funding cuts 
will force some hard decisions on the 
Oakland Housing Authority. 
~ “The Oakland Housing Authority has 
over 300:staff, and the funding cuts will 


“fequire us to make some tough choices,” 


he said. “It will take some creative mea- 
sures to keep the same number of housing 
units available, and our modernization 


program will have to be a on the 


back burner for now. 
“Currently the vacancy rates for public 
housing units in Oakland are around 2:5 


percent; and with the funding losses occur- 


ring nationally, it may affect how fast the 
vacancies may be filled, because it will be 
difficult to maintain the labor force needed 
to properly maintain the units.” 

As an indication of the depth of pover- 
ty among those needing housing assis- 
tance, the average family in Oakland that 
participates in the Section 8 program only 
earns around 19 percent of the area medi- 
an income. Last year, 83 percent of the 
new families joining the Section 8 pro- 


_ gram earned less than 30 percent of the 


area median income. 
The San Francisco Housing: Aaaimcty 
already claims to be on the brink of bank- 


ruptcy; and this latest round of proposed - 


funding cuts may spell doom for many of 
the nation’s housing agencies that have 


already deferred maintenance repairs for © 


months at a time or lack the. money to 
repair roof leaks at their properties. Some 


agencies may even be forced to sell their 


properties to remain afloat. 


During the week of April 7, Sen. 


Hillary Clinton (D-NY) and Sen. Charles 
Schumer (D-NY) blasted HUD Secretary 
Alphonso Jackson for double-crossing the 
nation’s housing agencies on a deal that 
was agreed upon last June that would 
have avoided the worst of the cost-cutting 
proposals HUD is currently seeking. 


“Of all the knives that HUD has put in 
New York City’s back, this is the longest 
and deepest,” said Sen. Schumer. “I’ve 


_ never seen anything like this in the magni- 


tude of the cut and the sneaky way in 
which it was delivered.” — 

New York would face more budget 
cuts to public housing than any other state 
in the union, a total of $185 million in 
cuts projected during the next five years. 
Sen. Clinton recently sent a critical letter 
to HUD Secretary Jackson as an angry 


response to HUD’s reneging on the deal 


to fund the nation’s housing agencies. 
During the past few years, the Bush 
administration has pushed for a new formu- 


la that would change the way the PHAs are > 


funded, and shift billions of dollars from the 


older urban areas of the Midwest and - 


Northeast, to the rural and southern regions 
of the country. Some housing advocates 
believe the Bush administration is promot- 
ing a political payback scheme in housing 
dollars to areas of the country that support- 
ed Bush’s election. 

Last June, a compromise was made to 
keep the worst of the funding cuts from 
occurring in most of the PHAs. But that 
agreement was broken by HUD officials 
in March 2005. 

‘Last month, according to housing 
advocates, HUD officials started circulat- 


ing a proposal to Congressional members © 


that differed greatly from the agreement 
made last June; the new proposal con- 
tained far deeper funding cuts than what 
was already agreed upon. 

During negotiations last June, a formu- 
la was agreed upon that would provide 
more money for two-thirds of the nation’s 
public housing authorities. At worst, one- 
third of the housing agencies might have 
received funding cuts, capped at a five 


‘percent level of their budgets. 


_ HUD’s latest. proposal to the double- 


crossed housing agencies removed the 


five percent cap on funding cuts and elim- 
inated other measures meant to minimize 


‘further funding losses. 


Oakland Housing Authority Breculive 
Director Jon Gresly commented that it all 
seems very confusing. Gresly said, “I 
received an e-mail lately from. Michael 
Liu, HUD’s assistant secretary for public 
and Indian housing, stating that we would 
receive a funding increase of 3.6 percent, 
but that we would only receive 20 percent 
of the 3.6 percent increase during the next 
fiscal year. At the same time, our analysts 
are telling us that under the current fund- 


ing formula, we should be receiving an 


increase of 5.5 percent in our budget for 


- anymore,” 


are entitled to,’ 


HUD Pulls a Disappearing Act on Federal Housing Funds 


the next fiscal year starting in June.” 

Jon Gresly, who has worked as an 
OHA official for 27 years and has been its 
executive director for the past six years, 
said that changes happen so fast in HUD 
that it is hard to predict what will occur 
even a few months from now. 

“It’s hard to tell what the funding loss- 
es will do in the future, because we can 
barely plan ahead for six months at a time 
Gresly said. “We were not hit 
as hard with funding losses-as many of the 
other housing agencies around the coun- 


- try, and in the near term we don’t seem to 


be negatively affected. Under the current 
HUD funding formula, we are entitled to 


‘$10,858,000 a year to fund our programs, 


but we only receive around 89 percent of 
what we ug entitled to, and this is what 
concerns us.’ 

Gresly expressed alarm over HUD’s 
recent cuts. “We should be alarmed by the 
funding losses taking place during the past 


| year,” he said. “On the Section 8 program — 


alone, we spend around 11 million dollars 
per month; and that program is around 
seven times larger than our public housing 
program. The cuts are making us look at 
ways to make up the difference, such as 


putting a cap on the value of the Section 8 


vouchers or limiting the portability of the 
vouchers with other housing agencies. 

“We may have to ask tenants to pay 
more than they do presently, and we’re 
not sure if asking the landlords to accept , 
less money for their units is a good idea. 


- Term limits on the vouchers do not seem 


to be very promising, because we may 
end up losing existing tenants in the pro- 
gram for new ones that actually need 
more of a subsidy. All of these options 
will have to be looked into if the funding 


losses continue.” 


Gresly said that HUD is not eae for 
enough funding from Congress, and the 
impact could be two-fold: Low-income 
tenants may have to pay more in housing © 
costs or the Section 8 program could be 
reduced, an especially alarming prospect 


in California, with the largest Section 8 


program in the United States. 

~ “T don’t have confidence. in the current 
funding process for the housing assistance 
programs. HUD has not been requesting 
enough funding from Congress to main- 
tain the current funding levels for what we 
* said Gresly. “California 
has the largest Section 8 program in the 
country, and funding losses affect us 
greatly here.” 

He added, “Recently, one of the first 
housing authorities in the country has bro- 
ken its ties with HUD and it took around 
three years for them to do so. Michael Liu 
of HUD declared this to be a success story 
because they no longer have to abide by 


federal rules, and he claimed that this is the 


beginning of the future for the nation’s 


- housing authorities. This means that the 


housing authority no longer is being subsi- 
dized by the federal government and the - 
tenants being served are now paying more _ 
in housing costs to make up the difference.” _ 

In comparison to what was originally 
negotiated with public housing authorities _ 
around the country, HUD’s current pro- 


posal contains severe reductions. HUD’s _ 


new deal for New York City is 15. 8 per-— 
cent less than what was agreed upon last 
June. In Washington, D.C., HUD’s new 
deal is 19.5 percent less than agreed upon. 


- In Oakland, it is 12.3 percent less; and in | 


San Francisco, HUD’s new deal i is 11.3 
percent less than agreed to last June. 
Housing advocates are urging all who _ 
are concerned about funding cuts in pub- 
lic housing to contact their Congressional 
representatives to insist that housing assis- 
tance programs be fully funded. Call the — 
Toll Free number: 1/888/818-6641. 
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HUD Proposes Devastating Changes to Section 8 


This bill would shift housing — 
assistance “away from fami- 
lies most in need of afford- 
able housing and increase 
the number of homeless 
people in our country.” 


by Lynda Carson : 


fn mid-April, HUD Secretary Alphonso 
| submitted a new HUD bill 

known as S. 771, a highly destructive 
attack on the Section 8 housing assistance 


program for the poor. This bill also would _ 


make life miserable for those in public 
housing that would fail to meet the new 
rules and requirements pertaining to their 
residency. 

_ Titled-“The State and Local Housing 
Flexibility Act of 2005,” S. 771 is 
_ designed to deny protections to the poor, 
elderly and disabled, while offering the 
-fation’s public housing authorities 
enough flexibility to dump low-income 
households out of the program in favor of 
higher-income renters. 

Federal law presently requires that 75 

_ percent of all Section 8 vouchers must go 
to those earning less than 30 percent of 
the area median income — the poorest of 
the poor. The new HUD bill submitted by 

Secretary Jackson requires that 90 percent 
of Section 8 vouchers go to those earning 
up to 60 percent of area median income. 

As an example, Oakland has 10,875 
households in the Section 8 program, and 
the average family earns less than 19 per- 
cent of the area median income. Jackson’s 

proposed rule change would redirect 
many of these vouchers to higher-income 


people who do not need assistance to 
avoid homelessness. 


The Section 8 program serves nearly 
two million low-income families, and 


HUD’s proposal could place 75 percent of 


- those families at risk of homelessness. 
HUD proposes to take the Section 8 
Housing Choice Vouchers from the poor- 
est renters, and shift the vouchers to 
wealthier tenants who would then receive 
less funding from the federal government. 

As HUD and the Bush administration 
attempt to dismantle the Section 8 pro- 
gram with budget cuts, their scheme is to 
make it look as though the same number 
_ of households or even more are being 
served by the new program — even as the 
draconian cuts occur. 

On behalf of HUD Secretary Jackson, 
Sen. Wayne Allard, Chair of the Senate 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Subcommittee on Housing and 
Transportation, introduced bill S$. 771 to 
the Senate on April 13. Rep. Gary Miller 
(R-CA), a right-wing Republican from 
Orange County, submitted a companion 
bill, HR 1999, in the House of 
Representatives on April 28. 

More than 39 major organizations 
signed onto an April 20 letter from the 
National Low-Income Housing Coalition 
~ opposing the proposed HUD bill. The letter 
was sent to Sen. Richard Shelby and Sen. 
Paul Sarbanes of the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs [see text of letter in sidebar]. 

The letter was signed by the National 
AIDS Housing Coalition, National 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill, National 
Alliance of HUD Tenants, Catholic 
Charities, the Children’s Defense Fund 
and many other major organizations. 

The letter from the organizations urged 
senators to oppose S. 771,.The State and 
Local Housing Flexibility Act of 2005. The 
letter declared: “The program changes pro- 
posed by the bill would be devastating to 
those currently participating in HUD 


Seniors in the East Bay have been ennetciied for ne ue the ee of Section 8. 
“The program chauaes proposed by the bill aad be 
devastating to those currently participating in HUD 
affordable housing programs as well as to the millions 
in need of such assistance.” 


affordable housing programs as well as to 
the millions in need of such assistance.” 

The housing organizations warned of an 
increase in homelessness if HUD Secretary 
Jackson’s bill is adopted. Their letter to the 
senators concluded: “This: legislation would 
set the stage for a shift of housing assis- 
tance away from families most in need of 
affordable housing and increase the number 
of homeless people in our country. We urge 
you to oppose S. 771.” 

An April 14 statement by Sen. Kit 
Bond accused HUD Secretary Jackson of 
submitting funding cut proposals that are 
far worse than what HUD had wanted the 
committee members to believe. 

“These program cuts are even more 
disturbing because of proposed reductions 
and shortfalls in other programs within 
the jurisdiction of this Subcommittee,” 


_ Sen. Bond said. “Mr. Secretary, I know 


you have an obligation to defend the 
Administration’s ‘budget and policy deci- 
sions no matter how problematic. I also 
understand and support the need for the 
Administration to make difficult funding 
decisions in order to contain and reduce 
the Federal budget deficit. Unfortunately, 
I believe that the President has been get- 
ting some very bad advice about the hous- 
ing and community development needs of 
the nation.” 

In further testimony in regards to con- 
cerns about the latest HUD cuts, Sen. 


Bond stated that the proposal will create . 


more homelessness at the very time that 
the Bush administration claims it wants to 
end chronic homelessness. 

“More disturbing, the Section 8 pro- 
posal would eliminate the requirement 


that 75 percent of all vouchers go to 


extremely low-income families — those 
at or below 30 percent of median 
income,” Sen. Bond said. “This is a criti- 
cal requirement that ensures those with 
the worst case housing needs receive pri- 
ority in the award of scarce Section 8 


‘housing assistance. Without this require- 


ment, the number of homeless will contin- 
ue to grow without real housing alterna- 
tives. 
Administration’s promise to end chronic 
homelessness within 10 years.” 

The Bush administration wanted to 
make this proposal appear as though near- 
ly 12 percent of funding losses would 


occur in housing assistance programs dur- 


ing FY 2006, when in fact it is more like 
20 percent being cut from the existing 
budget. 

Sen. Bond said that the proposed bud- 
get is distorted, and Sen. Patty Murray 


This runs counter to the 


agreed. 


“The situation is actually worse than 


some of the figures we'll hear today,” 
Sen. Murray said, “In looking at the bud- 
get before us, some might see a 12 per- 
cent cut from last year. But when you take 
a closer look at the numbers, you see that 
the cuts are actually closer to 20 percent.” 
She said the further losses result from 
the $2.6 billion in rescission requested in 
the budget. “The language around this 
request, however, is vague enough to allow 
for the funds to be taken from any of the 
HUD programs,” Sen. Murray said. 
According to the. National Low- 
Income Housing Coalition, “Asked 
where, exactly, the cuts would come 
from, Mr. Jackson said that he is not pre- 
pared to answer that question. When pres- 
sured, the Secretary could not guarantee 


_ that the money would not be taken from 


programs such as Housing for Persons 
with AIDS (HOPWA) or the Section 811 
Supportive ns for Persons with 
Disabilities program.” 

. HUD Secretary Jackson Gaimed that 
“homelessness and Section 8 are extreme 
priorities. I will do everything within my 
power to ensure that the money will not 
be rescinded from these programs.” 


Dear Senators: « - 


in our country. 


We urge you to oppose S. 771. 


We urge you to oppose S. 7/1 
The following letter opposing the new HUD bill, S. 771, was signed by the } 
National Low-Income Housing Coalition, the National AIDS Housing Coalition, 


National Alliance for the Mentally Ill, National Alliance of HUD Tenants, Catholic 
Charities, the Children’s Defense Fund and more than 30 other major organizations. 


The organizations listed below write in opposition to S. 771, “The State and Local 
Housing Flexibility Act of 2005.” On behalf of the 9.7 million extremely low income 
households with severe housing cost burdens who need housing assistance and the’ 
five million families able to afford safe and decent housing today through HUD’s 

major housing subsidy programs, we write in opposition to this legislation. - 


The bill represents a seismic shift in national housing policy. The bill would sub- 
stantially change income targeting for the voucher program (and for public housing 
residents in agencies participating in the Moving to Work program), allow time limits 
in the voucher program, change rent setting policies in both the voucher and public 
housing programs and remove the current protections offered by enhanced vouchers 
to at-risk project-based residents, among other troublesome features. 


The program changes proposed by the bill would be devastating to those saHouls s | 
participating in HUD affordable housing programs as well as to the millions in need 
of such assistance. For example, latest data show that, nationally, 84% of severely 
cost burdened households in the United States are extremely low income households. 
This legislation would set the stage for a shift of housing assistance away from fami- 
lies most in need of affordable EUS and increase the number of homeless people - 


Who Lives in U.S. 
Public Housing? 
The following figures are from the 


Council of Large ie Housing 
Authorities. 


1. Public housing is home to almost 
three million seniors, disabled people 
and low-income families with children. 


2. Approximately one million children | 
live in public housing. 


| 3. More than half of all public hopane : 
residents are elderly or disabled people. 


4. More than 315,739 seniors rely on | 
public housing and supportive services. | 


| 5. Elderly households represent 31 per- 
cent of all public housing households, 
and 27 percent of seniors in public hous- 
ing are 80 years of age or older. 


5. Among elderly households in public 
housing, 72 percent rely on Social 
Security as the primary source of income. 


6. Public housing is home to 295,211 
households in which one or more mem- 
bers are living with a disability, repre- 
senting 31 percent of all public housing 
households. 


7. There are 17,963 public housing 
households with a disabled child. 


8. Public housing is severely underfund- | 
ed. The cumulative shortfall in operat- 
ing subsidies between 1993-2003 to 
PHAs adds up to more than $1.9 billion. 
The cumulative shortfall in capital 
improvement funding for the same time 
frame is more than $20.3 billion. 


As proposed, the new HUD bill places 
the low-income Section 8 program in 
great jeopardy; and with further funding 
losses being proposed, all of the nation’s 
housing assistance programs are at risk if 
S. 771 is passed into legislation by the 
House and Senate. 

Housing activists around the nation. are 
urging people to contact their 
Congressional representatives as soon as 
possible and urge them to save the Section 
8 program from HUD bill S. 771. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at (510) 
763-1085 or tenantsrule@ yahoo.com 
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Civil Rights Gets on the Bus 


East Bay bus riders file lawsuit to challenge separate and unequal transit systems 


“It is unjust and discrimina- 
tory to provide adequate 
services for one segment of 
society while ignoring and 


isolating the other.” 


— Sylvia Darensburg, lead plaintiff in 
civil rights lawsuit against transit agencies 


by Janny Castillo. 


civil rights lawsuit was filed 

on April 19 against the 

Metropolitan Transportation 

Commission (MTC). The suit 
accuses MTC of discriminating against 
minority riders, both intentionally and by 
the impact of its decisions. 

“The Bay Area has two separate and 
unequal transit systems: an expanding 
state-of-the-art rail system — Caltrain and 
BART — for predominantly white, rela- 
tively affluent communities; and a shrink- 
ing bus system — AC Transit — for low- 
income people of color. What we’re seek- 
ing is not to shut down Caltrain and 
BART, but to have equity,” said Bill Lann 
Lee, lead attorney for the plaintiffs. 

The Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission is the transportation plan- 
ning, financing and coordinating agency 
for the nine-county Bay Area, and funnels 
$1 billion annually in state and federal 
money to local transit agencies, including 
“AC Transit. 

Data in support of the suit from the 
National Transit Database shows that, in the 
Bay Area, transit systems with a higher per- 
centage of white riders receive greater pub- 
. lic subsidies per rider than transit systems 
serving a higher percentage of people of 
color. The figures tell the story of two tran- 
sit systems, separate and uequal: 

+ Caltrain has 60 percent white riders 
and gets a subsidy of $13.79 per rider. 

+ BART has 43.3 percent white riders 
and gets a subsidy of $6.14 per rider. 

+ AC transit has only 20.6 percent 
white riders and gets a subsidy of only 
$2.78 per rider. 

Sylvia Darensburg, the lead plaintiff in 
the lawsuit, is a single mother to three 
teenagers. She works as a medical admin- 
istrative assistant in downtown Oakland 
and also takes classes in Hayward. She 
relies on public transit every day. 

Due to budget cuts, bus routes have 


Berkeley students wait for an AC Transit bus. One proposal would eliminate student bus passes, a hardship for poor parents. 


been shortened or eliminated, and it takes 
her an hour to get to work and an hour 
and 45 minutes to get to school. After 
school, she has to walk home through an 
unsafe area, a direct result of evening ser- 
vice being canceled near her home. 

Born in the 1970s, Sylvia knows first 
hand the impact of coming together under 
one voice. She said, “I am in a population 
that gets out there and does the work and 
we do not have what we need.” 

Syliva speaks about how transportation 
inequality affects people in East Oakland. 
“The white community expects their 
buses to run on time,” she noted. “We, 
people of color, who represent 80 percent 
of AC Transit riders, expect the same. We 
need buses to come on time every day, not 
just one or two days out of the week. We 
know it is possible. BART runs on time 
— why can’t AC Transit get the funding 
to provide that quality of service? In the 
‘70s they had a world-class bus system. 
We need to have that again.” 

Long hours on the bus have a negative 
impact on the mental and physical health 
of riders. This impact is multiplied by 
experiences of violence, gang-related dis- 
turbances, and encounters with people 
under the influence. By the time parents 
get home, they are mentally and physical- 
ly exhausted. For Sylvia, she has less 


energy to devote to her teenagers and is 

often irritable and frustrated. Se 
While AC Transit has been shrinking 

and scaling back service, BART and 


-Caltrain have been expanding every year. — 


AC Transit is looking into ways to offset 


their budget deficit. One of the proposals 


is to eliminate the student bus passes 
which would cause Sylvia’s transportation 
bill of $150 a month to double. 

Sylvia has gotten a positive response 
from community members who are sympa- 
thetic to the issues in the lawsuit. Other 
mothers have come forward wanting to tell. 
their stories and express their concerns. She 
feels the community is listening. 

Sylvia has a message about equal 
rights and justice for all. She said, “It is 
unjust and discriminatory to provide ade- 


quate services for one segment of society 


while ignoring and isolating the other.” 
The lawsuit was filed on behalf of 
three East Oakland and Richmond minori- 
ty riders, the nonprofit Communities for a 
Better Environment and the Amalgamated 
Transit Union, Local 192. 
WAYS TO GET INVOLVED IN 
TRANSPORTATION JUSTICE 
Kids First/Real Hard, a downtown 
Oakland nonprofit agency, is advocating 
for AC Transit to preserve or reduce the 
youth bus passes for middle school and 


high school students. They need volun- 
teers to input data from a countywide sur- 
vey. Please call Julie at (510) 452-2043. 

Kids First and the Transportation 
Justice Working Group (TJWG) would 
like all interested persons to attend a pub- 
lic hearing on Wednesday, May 18, 2005, 
at the AC Transit Board of Directors at 3 
p-m. and 6 p.m. at the Scottish Rite 
Center, 1547 Lakeside Drive. Attendees 
will have the opportunity to comment on 
AC Transit’s proposals to restructure or 
increase bus fares. The proposals are 
available on the AC Transit Website. Call 
Julie at (510) 452-2043 for more detailed 
information. 

_ Join the Grassroots Bus Rider’s Union 
by calling Janny at (510) 395-7035. 
How TO COMMENT 

Individuals and organizations may sub- 
mit comments on the proposed service 
changes in a number of ways: 

« Speak at the public hearings. 

«+ Submit written comments at the pub- 
lic hearings. 


¢ Submit written comments by mail to - 


AC Transit Board of Directors, 1600 
Franklin Street, Oakland, CA 94612. : 
¢« Fax comments to (510) 891-4874. 


¢ Leave your comments in a voicemail © 


message at (510) 891-7293. 


by Michael Diehl 
Important Hearings on AC Transit. 


here are two very important public 

hearings this month on AC Bus 

~ Transit in the East Bay. These will 

be held on May 18 at 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. at 

the Scottish Rite Center at 1547 Lakeside 

Drive, Oakland. What is being discussed 

is the raising of bus fares from $1.50 up-to 

$1.75 or even $2, or lowering the fare to 
$1 but eliminating transfers. 

Earlier talk of increasing the price of 
disabled bus passes up from $20 monthly 
is not being discussed; but the price of 
individual trips for the disabled may. 
increase up to $1 a ride or decrease to 50 
cents, depending on which proposal is 
implemented. 

The BOSS Community Organizing 
Team is actively involved in getting peo- 
ple out for these public hearings as part of 
a Transportation Justice alliance. [See 
Janny Castillo’s articles this issue and in 
the April issue of Street Spirit-for back- 


ground.] For more information on the pro- 
posals, go to www.actransit.org and for 
more update on our campaign go to 
www.createpeaceathome.org ; 


Mental Health Consumer Forum 


Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency (BOSS) helped sponsor a well- 
attended forum at the First Unitarian 
Church in Oakland in which 300 people 
participated (250 were mental health 
clients). Many members of the Alameda 
Behavioral Health Care Commission and 
staff were present to hear and collect testi- 
mony, as well as representatives of 
Berkeley Mental Health. Major issues for 
clients were lack of (safe) housing, lack of 
transportation to get to services, the inade- 
quacy of board and care homes, and the 
desire, to stay out of John George 
Psychiatric Pavilion, jail and off the streets. 


Berkeley to Propose Cuts TO BOSS 
The Berkeley city manager is soon to 


release plans to.cut a number of homeless 
services and other programs, including 20 


percent-plus cuts in funding to the Mullti- 
Agency Services Center (M.A.S.C.) and 
20 percent cuts to BOSS’s Harrison Street 
Shelter. These cuts would imperil the abil- 
ity to fund the continuance of the Sankofa 
House and other services there. [See 
Janny Castillo’s article entitled “Sankofa 
House” in the April issue of Street Spirit.] 

BOSS is working with an alliance of 
nonprofit groups called the Berkeley 


Community Coalition to fight the pro- 


posed budget cuts. Berkeley Mayor Tom 
Bates told me he considers homeless ser- 
vices to be life-or-death services as much 
as police/public safety, but he is facing a 
severe budget picture that has been gréatly 
aggravated by the cuts by the Bush 
adminstration and on the state and county 
level. 


Opposing Bush Cuts to Section 8 
and Disabled Housing 
if have been working on getting letters 


opposing cuts to Section 8 and disabled 
and AIDS housing sent to Sen. Dianne 


.ctivism in the East Bay for Economic Justice 


Feinstein and Rep. Barbara Lee (who has 
vigorously opposed these cuts). I am help- 
ing out with a campaign by Lynda Carson 
(regular Street Spirit writer). The Bush 
administration is talking about cutting 


$226 million in Section 8 funding, $120 


million from Section 811 housing for the 


disabled and $13 million for housing. for 


people with AIDS (HOPWA). 
Write to oppose these cuts that will 


result in greater homelessness and short- 


ened lives, particularly for the most vul- 
nerable people, the disabled and elderly. 
Send letters to: Sen. Feinstein at 331 
Hart Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20510-0504; President George W. 
Bush, The White House, 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


20500; Alfonso Jackson, Secretary of - 


HUD, U.S. Dept. of Housing and Urban 
Development, 451 7th St. SW, Washington, 
D.C. 20410; and Senator Barbara Boxer, 
112 Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20510-0505. 
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Nonviolent Students Brutalized at UC Santa Cruz 


The peaceable assembly of nonviolent students was attacked by brutal police force 


by Becky Johnson 


n the wee hours of April 19, 

University of California at Santa 

Cruz officials sent 30 cops to stran- 

gle, drag, and arrest nonviolent Tent 
University students for unlawful assem- 
bly. After 19 students were arrested, 
Elizabeth Irwin, the public relations repre- 
sentative for the UCSC administration, 
tried to explain the actions of university 
officials by saying: “We care about the 
safety of our students very much.” 

The arrest of 19 protesters at Tent 
University Santa Cruz occurred after 90 
students sat down together in a tent, 
linked arms and refused to leave after the 
8 p.m. “free speech” time had ended. 

Police ripped down several tents which 
had been assembled, including one with 
two small children still inside. UCSC stu- 
dents were shocked by the show of force 
and institutionalized violence as a 
response to their setting up of tents. 

“A very tiny. percentage of our 1500- 
plus student body were involved,” com- 
mented Liz Irwin. “So I’d hate to think 
that this occasion actually characterizes 
our campus. In fact, it is the opposite. 
We’re accustomed to challenging debate.” 

Nearby: Tent U students and faculty 
guffawed and smirked at these comments. 
Many organizers had been negotiating for 
months with the administration trying to 
arrange a tiny tent city at the base of the 
campus for four nights and five days. 
Every effort had been akin to speaking to 
a brick wall. 

Irwin justified the arrests as a neces- 
sary decision. “This was a difficult situa- 
tion made in consultation with faculty 
leaders — actually after the Student 
Affairs staff had spent a lot of time warn- 
ing students of alternatives and of conse- 
quences,” Irwin explained. 

Students who organized the Tent 
University said their goals were a better 
and more humanized education, greater 
respect for free speech at the university, 
more democracy and dialogue between 
UCSC students and administration, and 

the rebuilding of humanities programs. 
Students demanded that the administra- 
tion address the lack of diversity on cam- 
pus and low wages of university workers. 

Earlier in the day of April 18, with Day 
One of Tent University already in 
progress, no permission from the UCSC 
administration to set up camp at the base 
of campus, or any other place, had been 
made. An offer to-camp in the Quarry, 
deep in the heart of campus, had been 
offered on Friday morning, only to be 
pulled off the table Friday afternoon, 
according to one of the Tent U organizers. 
Now students were ue it was back on the 
table. 


Students gathered oe to democra- 


tically decide what they should do. 
Complicating matters, when Tent U orga- 
nizers had made phone calls to local-com- 
panies that rent portapotties, they were 
told they had received calls from UCSC 
_ staff stating that if any potties were deliv- 
ered anywhere on the UCSC campus, they 
would be immediately removed. No com- 
pany would rent to them. : 

Tent University organizers, firm 
believers in collective decision-making, 
presented five proposals about whether or 
not to camp, and if $0, whether to do so in 
violation of the camping ordinance. Over 
200 students broke off into circles and 
discussed the five proposals. 
Unbeknownst to thi : ¥ént.U students, UC 


staff members j jop h ircle, although 
that all became ap 


The attack begins. The police brutally assault peaceful protesters with torturous pain-compliance holds. 


with the administration’s unbending atti- 
tude against it. “I want to be talking about 
all the issues we came here to talk about,” 
one young woman complained, “and all 
we are talking about is the camping ban!” 
Yet the “don’t give an inch” policy of 
UCSC officials gave the students no 
choice.. 

At 4 p.m., Tent U delegates voted to 
stay the night in tents at the base of cam- 
pus in violation of the University’s camp- 
ing ordinance. “If this is what homeless 
people face every night, we can do this for 
one night,” one student declared. 

“I don’t want to locate in a hole in the 
ground,” another UCSC student told the 
assembly. “No one will see us there.” 
Other students emphasized the need to 
connect with the greater Santa Cruz com- 
munity, including the wealthy and the 
homeless. At 9 p.m., the students set up 
30 tents and prepared to bed down for the 
night. 

- Police attack peaceful gathering 

Liz Irwin tried to justify how the deci- 
sion was made to send in 30 cops in riot 
gear to arrest 19 students for sitting on the 
ground in a tent at night. “So the final 
decision was made by the senior adminis- 
tration and it was made with the under- 


standing that there would be every precau- 


tion taken for safety,” she said. 

She blamed the students for escalating 
the situation, saying, “there seemed an 
intensive ‘interest in accelerating on the 
part of the students.” 

Faced with rows of police in riot gear, 
dozens of students locked arms and sat on 
the ground under the “Nome,” the biggest 
tent raised at Tent University. Police with 
riot helmets and blue latex gloves system- 
atically pressed on pain compliance 
points, and squeezed arms and thighs in 
an effort to cause enough pain to cause the 
students to lose their grip on each other. 

~Nearly 90 students were locked on the 


ground, and adhered to the discipline of 


the civil rights protesters trained by 
Martin Luther King Jr. Committed to non- 
violent resistance, no student raised a 
hand against any officer. None of the 19 
arrested (17 UCSC students and two oth- 
ers, age 20 and 21) were charged with 
assault on a police officer, an impressive 
fact considering it doesn’t take much for 
police to concoct such a charge at a 
protest like this. 

_-After two non-stop hours of the police 
removing students one by one for arrest, 
only 19 had been taken into custody. 


Dozens more remained on the ground, 


arms locked, resisting removal by police. 
It was clear the police did not have the 
manpower to arrest everyone. The UCSC 
administration called off the police. The 
students had won. 

Liz Irwin explained, “We care about 
the safety of our students very much; we 
did not want anything untoward to happen 
to them. We thought it was better to just 
wait for awhile and see if the situation got 
less tense. The students became more 
expressive and seemed to be more inter- 
ested in the kinds of behaviors that, actu- 


UCSC students democratically decide to spend the night at their Tent 
University despite the threats of university officials to send in the police. photo 


ally, we didn’t want to see continue. And 
so rather than engage in further confronta- 
tion, it was better to just step back, wait, 
hope for the better as the.evening wears 

n.”’ She broadly smiled as she praised the 
restraint shown by the police,-all in the 
service of student safety. 


Why was UCSC so unbending? 


Meanwhile, the police tactics touched 
off a firestorm of controversy among stu- 
dents and faculty, who called the pain 
compliance holds akin to torture and 
charged that police had resorted to need- 


less brutality and excessive force in mak- 


ing arrests. 

Why had UCSC been so unbending 
about a Tent University on campus? 
Rutgers University had cooperated with 
their Tent University. UCSC has enough 
land for camping. It’s the largest UC cam- 
pus in California. 

UC Code 57 on campus is a carbon 
copy of the City of Santa Cruz camping 
ordinance, which is directed against 
homeless people. Both outlaw the act of 
sleeping between 11 p.m. and 8:30 a.m. 
and the use of blankets. Setting up a 
campsite is illegal 24 hours a day. But at 
UC, it is also illegal to sleep in your vehi- 
cle from dusk to dawn and the cost of a 
ticket is $162. 

With 3000 homeless people in Santa 
Cruz County and only 40 emergency shel- 
ter spaces, enforcing the camping ordi- 
nance is unethical given the human suffer- 
ing this causes. The Tent University stu- 
dents intuitively understood this economic 
injustice. But for the UCSC administra- 
tion, it only heightened their fears. 

Irwin said: “There was a wide adver- 
tisement for a “Y’all Come! It’s gonna be 
a real occasion!’ As I was down at Tent 
University earlier, even when there was 
productive discourse, there were a number 
of members of the wider community 
whose agendas are unlikely to be those 
that are necessarily in sync with that of 
our Own campus community.” 

The idea of the students intermingling 
with people who were not under the con- 
trol of the administration certainly was 


Bob Fitch photos 


Matt Fitt 


unpopular. But the idea that homeless 


people might come up and set up a tent on 
UC property was unthinkable! 


An unknown percentage of UCSC’s. 


student population are homeless. “I’m a 
woodsie,” one girl told HUFF. “That’s a 
student who lives in the woods.” She had 
her backpack nearby and said she camps 
in a different spot every night. 

With tuition costs rising each year, 


fewer students from poor backgrounds are: ' 


even able to enroll. Diversity enrollment 
is at an all-time low since the founding of 
UCSC in 1965. Tent University addressed 
all of these issues, as.well as low wages 
for university workers compared to the 
cushy salaries of the administration. 
Surely Chancellor Denice Denton did not 
want these issues aired at the base of her 
campus. 


Double-speak and police brutality! 


In Orwellian double-speak, Irwin 
lamented, “Our hope was this was to be a 
productive conversation and a real oppor- 
tunity for students, faculty, and members 
of the community to come together in a 
productive way and discuss issues that 


people care about. But it seems that there: 
appears to be an interest in other kinds of -. 


approaches, ones that are not acceptable.” 


That dialogue was what Tent : 


University had been advertising for weeks 
that they wanted to build, and they were 
right in the middle of those productive 
conversations when Chancellor Denton’s 
riot cops arrived. From 9:45 p.m. until 


after midnight, the cops painfully and 


slowly extracted student after student until 
they had arrested and physically carried 
all 19 to waiting police vans. 

Students said they were kept from a 
bathroom for seven hours. “And they 
made this big deal about our lack of sani- 
tation!” one of the students arrested said. 

Students understood clearly that their 
peaceable assembly was met by sheer 
police brute force. Some students were 
shoved or poked with batons. One stu- 
dent, Sasha, was clubbed just above his 


See Brutal Police Attack page 14 
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Annie Ballance at her home in People’s.Park in Berkeley on a rainy day. Smart 
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and streetwise, she seems to be able to hold her own with anyone. 
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from page one 


of endless wandering. 

I was surprised at my own nervousness 
as I approached the first women on the 
Streets of Berkeley and Oakland. After all, 
in a past career I was a clinical social work- 
er who worked with homeless men and 
women in San Francisco’s Tenderloin and 
Mission districts. Even so, I was afraid that 
I would be met with angry rejection of my 
suggestion to take their photo, or that 
they’d strike out in a confused rage. I had 
forgotten that homeless people are, by and 
large, very much like the rest of us. 

From the beginning, I was struck with 
the invisibility of the homeless women. As 
I stood watching a prospective woman to 
approach, I observed that other people 
walked around her and looked right through 
her as if she didn’t exist. They didn’t 
respond to the woman at all. It was as if this 
homeless woman was someone from anoth- 
er planet dropped onto earth in a bizarre 
science fiction plot, and I was the only one 
who could see her. I also realized, with a 
shock, that I had been doing the same as 
everyone else; I felt ashamed. 

Each woman was gracious to me as I 
spoke to her, offering me a place at her 
humble abode. Only one turned me down 
for a photo. Every woman cared how she 
looked, eagerly peering at the digital 
reproduction in my. camera to approve or 
disapprove of her hair, the turn of her 
head, or the appearance of her clothes. 


B2R8 


eee. 


‘cam worthy of syour-trust’ 
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They were like people anywhere; they 
wanted to make a good impression. 

There was the agitated woman I came 
upon just as a city truck was carrying away 
half of her meager possessions; and the 
hopeful one who had just thumbed a ride 
into town from Seattle escaping bad weath- 
er and planning for a new, drug-free life. 
Another was new to town and happy to 
have scored a hunk of meat from a dump- 
ster; others sat peacefully at long-held vig- 
ils watching the sun cross the sky. 

Some women were social and wanted to 
talk, while others seemed so solitary and 
locked into their own internal thoughts. 
Yes, some were a little irrational or spoke 
through a drug- or alcohol-induced haze, 
but most were clear-headed and made more 
sense than a lot of people I know. 

At least two of the women are pregnant. 
For a few, their dog is their cherished fami- 
ly. There were those who needed a mother, 
or a sympathetic ear. I just listened, without 
judgment or any agenda. One woman 
kissed me on the cheek in an endearing 
moment. Though their fragility was often 
apparent, all the women were clearly sur- 
vivors in a tough street world that demands 
patience, endurance and ingenuity. : 

So, to Annie and Amalia, to Patricia 
and Brandy and Raven, to Jennifer and 
Faye and Ms. Mouse, and to all the rest: I 
am humbled by your generosity, your life- 
affirming spirit and your willingness to let 
me enter your lives. I can only hope that I 
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Sara Hotchkiss was pregnant and sitting 
on the sidewalk of Telegraph Avenue. 
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er, Mother 


‘Sitting on a park bench in Berkeley, 
Patricia Sims was in quiet meditation. 
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I found Betty Lee just off Shattuck Avenue in Berkeley as she was walking with I came upon Amalia Cooper at her home under freeway 880 in Oakland just as a city 
her beloved dog which she carefully protects against police harassment. truck drove away with most of her possessions. She greeted me cordially anyway 


Jenifer Beckmann discusses the feminization of poverty, A homeless woman with the street name of Ms. Mouse Brenda Roberts gave me a friendly greeting when I 
standing on Shattuck Avenue with all her possessions stands with her cart in front of the Berkeley library. met her in People’s Park in Berkeley 
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In People’s Park, Miranda Lee Alger 
shares affection with her companion. 
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A Night of Humanity and Courage 


San Diego citizens protest against unjust homeless policy, and the cops back off 


Jesus Nieto, a speaker at the rally, is a professor at San Diego State University. 


by Ana Barral 


n Saturday, April 16, at 1:25 
a.m. at night, a small group of 
persons sits peacefully holding 
hands on the ground of City 
Concourse in downtown San Diego. A 
group of policemen stand at some dis- 
tance, issuing a warning that if they don’t 
disperse, they will be arrested. 

In response, the protesters start singing 
“Amazing Grace.” A nonviolent scene of 
civil disobedience, this is the last act of 
the Rally and Sleep-out for the Homeless 
that started at 7 p.m. the evening before. 

“You are invited to be homeless for 
one night,” said the invitation to the rally. 
It was organized by the coalition, Citizens 


in Support of Homeless People, as a call 


to raise awareness about the homeless sit- 
uation in San Diego. 


The beginning of the week saw the 


closing of the winter shelters in San 
Diego, meaning that hundreds of home- 
less people are back on the streets again. 


' With the available shelter beds hardly 


reaching a third of the actual number of 


persons in need, most of them will spend 


the night trying to hide from being ticket- 
ed by the police due to the ordinance that 
makes it illegal to sleep on the streets. 

By 7 p.m., around 150 people had 
already gathered in the City Concourse, a 
number that would increase later to 500. 
Most of them visited the information table 
of Street Light, San Diego’s homeless 
newspaper, and got some refreshments 
before settling down. A big American flag 
was held high at the front by people who 
spontaneously took turns as the rally 
unfolded. On a makeshift podium, the 
rules were read before starting: it was 
meant to be a peaceful process, no drugs, 
alcohol or violence would be allowed: 
And so it was all through the night. 

James Summers from Veterans for 
Peace opened with a rousing speech 
demanding true “support for the troops” 
in form of health care, housing and job 
assistance for the returning veterans. 


San Diego activists plan the rally in support of homeless people. 


Sam Marsh photos 


From left, Anne Curo, Oskar Thorvaldsson, Whitney Cornish, Forrest Curo, 
Chuck Orr, Ben Doyle, Judy Leshefka, Margaret Jones, and Larry Milligan. 


Other speakers included Pastor Noel 
Estergren from First Lutheran Church and 
Jesus Nieto, professor from SDSU. 

Charismatic “Rosie,” a homeless writer 
for Street Light, drew applause with her 
seething criticism of the City Council. 
Larry Milligan, a long-time activist 
known for his passionate legal battles to 
stop the ticketing of the homeless and to 
establish a safe camping ground for them, 
gave a dramatic update about the situation 
in San Diego, mixed with poetry. 

Personal testimonies of homeless people 
were then heard, some tempered and clear, 
others painful and passionate, voices of the 
unheard and unseen on our streets. Pity that 
no member of the City Council and no San 
Diego officials, except the cops, showed up. 
Night falling, a vibrant performance by the 
drummer band Supersonics made the rally 
more festive, together with a serving of 
homemade chili. 

After 10 p.m., the participants who 
decided to sleep out as a protest started to 
settle down for the night in their sleeping 


beds and blankets. Under a shining moon 
and the trees of the concourse, it could 
have been a camp-out in nature except for 
the menacing presence of the policemen. 

Rumors of $5000 bail did not deter the 
activists, who were ready to stay in jail 
several days just like their homeless 
brothers and sisters. A group of young 
people who saw the news on TV showed 
up spontaneously, carrying bags of food 
and cases of water. Their gesture of com- 
ing to offer help, instead of joining the 
Saturday crowd in the Gaslamp just a few 
blocks away, is another touching example 
of everyday humanity. 

After two consecutive warnings, the 
second around 4.30 a.m., the police aban- 
doned the Concourse without making any 
arrests. For those who observed the scene, 
the contrast between the force of authority 
and the force of true humanity and moral 
conviction could not have been more dra- 
matic. Although largely ignored by the 
mainstream media, on that night history 
was made by modest heroes in our city. © 


Nonviolent Vigil for Justice for San Diego’s Poorest | 


by Forrest Curo 


n Friday night, April 15, the 
® day that San Diego’s inade- 
m quate winter shelters closed, 
hundreds of people were 
returnéd to our overloaded tangle of pri- 
vate charities — and to the streets. 

Friday nights are when San Diego 
police most typically take homeless peo- 
ple in for sleeping and related’ warrants. 
Those arrested, unless they can pay bail, 


can only hope to be released from jail 


when they see the judge, sometime next 
Tuesday. This was also the night that 
Citizens in Support of Homeless People 
chose to hold their rally and sleep-out in 
the City Concourse, the plaza downstairs 


from San Diego’s City Hall. 


A diverse group came out: almost 500 
homeless people, a dozen Quakers from 
the La Jolla and San Diego meetings, 
Catholic Workers and Protestant clergy, 
aging activists who had been burning our 
hearts out on this issue for decades, and 


fresh young students from UCSD, San 


Diego State, and Nazarene College. Also, 
a great many police officers who might 
rather have been doing something else. 

Anne Curo and I arrived a few minutes 
after 6:00 p.m. We’d volunteered to sit at 
the information table and also to bring 
bananas — donated by the San Diego 
Catholic Worker — to help feed us all. 

A young woman named Mumlani 
‘Gunter sang her mournfully beautiful 
songs to the gathering crowd as I brought 


_ our sleeping bags to the table. The songs 


went on, carrying the evening gracefully, 
and then Rustin, a pretty good keyboard 
player from Santa Barbara, took his turn. 
We sat at the table, giving out Street Light 
and signing up anyone who would want to 
be called for our next event. 

We also had little squares of paper, 
statements that a homeless person could 
give an officer if he was being harassed 


for sleeping on public property. The state- 


ments were based on the Eichorn 
Decision — a ruling that a homeless per- 
son in California, if the shelters were full, 
could sleep on public property and claim 
necessity as a defense. . 

Years ago, San Diego police said they 
were complying with that ruling. Their 
Homeless Outreach Team — the kinder, 
gentler face of intimidation — would call 


Infoline before issuing tickets to homeless 


people. But all pretense of compliance 
ended with the new ballpark development 
downtown, which resulted in increased 
police crackdowns on homeless people. 
Now there was a lawsuit in progress, a 
class action suit brought by Tim Cohelan 
and Scott Dreyer for a courageous group 
of homeless clients, based on the Eichorn 
decison and the constitutional law behind 
it — and on statistics of police practice, 
collected by Larry Milligan from official 
sources over many years. Our protest was 
unconnected with the lawsuit, but if we 
could help with their efforts, if their inter- 
vention could gain anyone a night of 
undisturbed sleep, we were all for that. 


Pam Barrat, the founder of Quaker- 
Bolivia Link, but since then increasingly 
active in the editing and publication of 
Street Light, met Milligan last November, 
when he was fasting in hopes of moving the 
City to compassion for its homeless popula- 
tion. Many people had been displaced from 
their downtown refuges by the ballpark pro- 
ject, and many others were made homeless 


_ by bad housing policy. 


i Since then, Barrat had joined other 
housed people in a cold night of 
exploratory camping downtown — a 
woman in her 60s seeking to know what 
the least among us suffer. It was not mere- 
ly their own discomfort, but what they 
saw around them that made them want to 
protest this next time. La Jolla Friends 
Meeting (Quakers) heard what the group 
had to say, and were moved to support 
that protest. ee 

During our all-night protest on April 
15, I kept meeting old friends from our 
active days. There was a Native American 
guy I recognized, though I’d temporarily 
forgotten his name — and then he wanted 
to know, “How’s the Wolf?” 

“Dead,” I said. 

Stephen Lone Wolf, Ph.D. in anthro- 
pology, who had fasted for a winter shel- 
ter in 1994, died a few years ago from the 
ravages of alcoholism and his own crazi- 
ness. He should have called himself 
“Wiley Coyote.” In the Republican 
Convention of 1996, the night the police 
had been threatening to arrest our food 
line, we didn’t see them, because he’d 


threatened to set himself on fire and jump 
from a convention hotel. . 

He said the whole police force were 
coming in through his back window, fit- 
ting him into a straitjacket — and then, 
the next morning, knowing how to talk to 
shrinks, he’d been released, once again 
giving his friends trouble. His conjecture, 
that the bulk of homeless people suffer 
ongoing trauma and post-traumatic stress 
from their situation, remains the best 
explanation I know for a lot of things. 

I left the table to help pass out “nonvi- 
olence guidelines.” We wanted everyone 
involved to know the rules: stay squeaky 


clean and be peaceful or we would ask 


them to leave. . 

Back at the table, my respectable 
Friends were disturbed. Police spokesmen. 
were saying that anyone who stayed 
overnight would be arrested, and the bail 


for activists would be $5,000. Our Quaker 


Meeting didn’t have funds to bail us out, 
and we would assuredly be sitting in jail 
until late Tuesday, perhaps longer. I could 
live with that, but other people here had real 
commitments, and one of us faced serious 
health risks if arresting officers kept her 
prescriptions, as we’re told happens. 

There was some lively drumming by 
the Supersonic Samba School; only a few 
of us had energy for dancing but the 
music demanded it! And then we heard 
that Ben was giving out chili. I’d provided 
the recipe; eating some was my duty! We 


joined the line; Anne had just gotten her 


See Nonviolent Vigil in San Diego page 1] 
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by Claire J. Baker 


n a sunny Saturday in April, 12 ~ 
Faithful Fools wandered around 


within Richmond’s Iron Triangle 
for the express purpose of witnessing 
_ locals at work and play, including the 
homeless and economically stressed. 
They had taken a bus from the 
Unitarian-Universalist church in the El 
Cerrito hills to Berkeley BART and north 
to the Richmond station. They were to 
reflect on their fears, fables, judgments, 
rumors of a rough area, then cross their 
own barriers of misconceptions to get to 
the truth of the North Richmond scene. 
These Faithful Fools mostly walked 
alone; and some came back to the Souper 
Center for lunch. The Souper Center is a 


meal and support center for homeless peo- — 


ple in Richmond operated by GRIP, the 
Greater Richmond Interfaith Program. 

All mét there in the late afternoon to 
sing, write, summarize their experiences, 
and enjoy bread, carrot cake, juice and 
soup. All were tired, but in good spirits, 
eager to light a candle in memory and 
share what they had seen, encountered 
and learned of the day. 

One Fool came upon a woman froma 
local church who gave out sandwiches in 
the park. She told him she had “lived in 
North Richmond 60 years and loved it.” 

Another Fool volunteered that she had 
battled fatigue, kept needing benches for 
rest, felt disconnected, wondered how 
much farther to walk, and where to go in 
this area strange to her. Her underlying 
message was this question: What if she 
were homeless 24/7? - 

Unitarian-Universalist minister Bill 
loved the sense of families amidst blasting 
music, car washing and other activities. He 
had found a discarded heart calendar which 

he added to the candie circle. And he had 
carried all the way (as a “touchstone”) a 
gull feather he had found. Bill encountered 
a man in his 60s who said, “I am blessed, 


Being a Faithful Fool means confronting the sorrows of life. Art by Paul “Blue” Nicoloff _. 


am finding peace in myself,” lovely words 
for a wandering minister to hear. 


A couple of Fools saw drug exchanges ~ 


right out in the open. Most reported how 
friendly people were. One Fool briefly 
umpired a baseball game. Another saw a 


‘birthday and a wedding, and was asked if 


this was her neighborhood. This same Fool 
was accompanied for a whole hour by a 76- 


year-old woman who was picking up cans;_ 


the two women had a nice conversation. 
Another Fool heard a rooster crowing, 
and was struck by the many tall fences 
and small yards. A woman told another of 
the group that she had so many grandchil- 
dren, all in Richmond, so that everywhere 
she goes in the area she feels at home. 
Another volunteered, “There is little pri- 
vacy on the street. “ ; 
Faithful Fools Ministry was founded 


seven years ago by Kay Jorgensen, a 
Unitarian-Universalist Social Justice 
Minister. They have recently celebrated 
their anniversary by living seven days on 
San Francisco streets. They did the best 
they could, as all homeless people do. To 
bolster themselves, they read poems from 
Street Spirit issues. 

Kay said, “Poverty means little choice 
or none, that every place is a neighbor- 
hood, regardless of what is happening — 
even a drug deal.” 


A curiosity was that two of the Ministry. 


found pennies at odd (almost psychic) junc- 


tures in their day. They brought back sever- 


al pennies and placed them by the candle 
flames where the day’s varied reports were 
given and as the BART train roared past the 
Souper Center. 

New plans are in store for the Souper 


April Fools in Richmond 
by Claire J. Baker 

The Faithful Fools 

come out of the hills 

to live the flatland side; 


they try hard not to falter, 
and try not to hide; 


it’s sunny where 
they walk today 
casting off rumors and fears, 
for people they see reveal 

more smiles than tears. 


Unlike the poor 
the Fools are served 
nourishing soup and bread; 
their day will end at sundown 
with feet of lead; 


then bus up hills 
to lovely homes 
they go, no worse for wear: 
viewpoints change with time. 
and timely care. 


Center. In the near future, the old building 
will start to be torn down, and rebuilt with 
housing for families on the second floor. 
Exciting plans are on the drawing board. 


_ Meanwhile, patrons from near and far (if 


-all goes as planned) will be served meals 
in the long-vacated Richmond Hospital on 
23rd Street, about one-half mile north of 
the old building. It has a large kitchen and 
dining area suitable for the 150 or so 
patrons served daily. 

Supported by GRIP volunteers, the 
Souper Center has been instrumental in — 
alleviating hunger among its clients for 
over 15 years — very helpful and much 
needed in this area with its high levels of 
poverty. And now the Souper Center has 
afforded the Faithful Fools nourishment. - 
and space to review their mission for 
growth. Are not we not all April Fools in 
one way or another? 


Nonviolent Vigil for Justice in San Diego 


from page 10 


bowl when we heard that the pot was 
almost empty. We’d hoped for 200 peo- 
ple, 300 at best, but reporters had counted 
the crowd at over 500. | 


Now several homeless people joined 


the line behind us and I wasn’t that hun- 
gry. Anne and I shared. Ben had been too 
cautious to use our Habanero peppers, but 
the chili was otherwise perfect, good fla- 
vor, texture, some solid bread with it to 
ballast our digestions. 
Friends carried off the sound equip- 
ment and tables; and we prepared to sleep. 
It was a warm night, until I lay down in 
my bag, and then everything I touched 
was cold. We had signs at our feet, telling 
anyone who would look what we were 
doing here and why; I wondered if I’d 


anchored them well enough against the 
- woman in a big yellow “legal observer” 


sporadic breezes that kept blowing up my 
nose. All around me, people were talking 


excitedly, everyone wondering if we'd be 


arrested when the cameras left. 

The police had promised to come at 
10:30 p.m., but when I wandered out to 
the bathrooms around 11:00, most of the 
police cars had gone. So, unfortunately, 
were most of the homeless people. 

Milligan said the police had parked by the 
restrooms to threaten people when they 
came by. Milligan said he heard police 
telling homeless inquirers that everyone 
who stayed would be arrested. 

I have no doubt that the bulk of these 

‘ hundreds of homeless people wanted to 
stand up for themselves and each other 
against unfair public policies and atti- 
tudes. Free food and a show were an 


inducement; but for them to come here at 
all took courage, and more trust than they 
were used to giving. 

As I'd been told years before, “Being 
homeless means that everything you do is 
illegal.” These were not dedicated 
activists; these were people who lived by 
keeping their heads down, staying out of 
sight, leaving when they were ordered off, 
distrusting every housed person, and 
watching each other. 

Who could they believe? The police 
who threatened them or a handful of 
activists who could promise nothing 
except to share some of their troubles? 
We had places to go home, respectable 
friends to ask about us, funds to bail our- 
selves out. We’d been planning to do so, 
until we’d learned how much the judge on 
duty was threatening to charge. 

On my way to the restroom, I saw a 


cap, sitting on a concrete bench taking 
notes; the National Lawyer’s Guild had 
come through. The woman looked famil- 


iar, somehow, and on a closer look I rec- - 
ognized our old friend Dawn Davis, who . 


had brilliantly defended Milligan after his 
arrests here during the 1996 Republican 
Convention. She was there all night, sit- 
ting with a small blanket, at least as cold 
and uncomfortable as any of us. 

Then, a little after midnight, 10-20 
police officers came into the Concourse 
and started waking the few homeless peo- 
ple under the overhang, and told them 
they had ten minutes to leave. Davis left 


her bench and started videotaping the rou- - 


tine. If anyone had managed to fall asleep, 
we were all awake now. 


The police stopped at each bed, read a 
statement that we’d be arrested for illegal 
lodging if we stayed, and asked if we 
understood. I said I didn’t understand their 
motivation; why were they doing this? 
They went on to the next row of sleeping 
bags. 

Some of our Friends had started a meet- 
ing for worship on the far side of the plaza; 
but by now we thought we should stay by 
our bedding, to be there when the police 
returned. A few minutes later, the meeting 
came to us. Some of the sleeping bags had 
been taken off for safekeeping, but every- 
one came together on the bags around ours. 

We stood in the City seal near the cen- 


ter of the plaza, all of us holding hands in 


a circle, expanding it a little to bring in a 
veteran in a wheelchair. I said that we’d 
been here seven years ago, only twelve of 
us, and no one could have imagined what 
had come of it. Then Anne started singing 
“Amazing Grace,” and everyone joined 
in, at least until she finished the verse we 
knew and started singing the rest of it. 

And then, we heard, the police were 
leaving. “They didn’t expect this many of 
us to stay,” someone said. “They’ve gone 
for more paddy wagons.” Others thought 
that our prayers had driven them off. By 
then the TV crews had returned; they 
interviewed Milligan and stuck around for 
hours, perhaps in hopes of more drama, or 
maybe to help us out. 

“Don’t worry,” a young homeless 
woman told Anne. “They’ll take us to Las 
Colinas. ’ ve been there before; Pll watch 
your back.” But the police were gone. 

Since some of the sleeping bags had 
been taken to safety, the housed contin- 
gent didn’t have enough. We huddled 
together on what remained, in a heap of 


friendly but inconveniently arranged bod- 
ies with lots of cold outer edges. The sev- 
eral homeless people in the next row 
looked to be perfectly comfortable 
between the pillars of the overhang 

_ We didn’t see the police again until 4:30 
a.m. This time it was a new shift, a smaller 
group of them, and they gave us only one 
minute to leave. A young woman was lead- 
ing the group, sounding as harsh and 
peremptory as she could: “Get up and leave _ 
or we’ll arrest ou. You are in violation of 
municipal code so-and-so.” 

Some of us asked, “Where can we go 
to sleep without being arrested?” She had 
no answer. “We’re protesting against the 
sleeping laws,” we kept saying. “We said 
we'd stay until 5:30, and then we’re leav- 
ing. Did you know that you are violating 
the First Amendment of the U.S. 
Constitution?” 

A few of us had been here overnight 
years ago, staying awake to protest shelter 
closings. It was pretty thoroughly estab- 
lished that this was legal. And by now, 
almost everyone was awake. 

“Wake up that woman over there,” the 
officer said, “or I’ll have to arrest her.” 
Someone did that. “All right, we’ll be 
back in about an hour. But we won’t 
arrest you if you don’t go to sleep.” 

“We keep trying!” I said as they walked 
away. “But people keep stopping us.” They. 
didn’t return. I thought about trying to sleep 
again, but we were far too uncomfortable, 
far too wide awake. We spent the last 45 
minutes shivering and talking. 

“If you hadn’t been with us,” a home- 
less man said, “they wouldn’t have given 
us one minute. It would have been: ‘Stand 
up! Put your hands behind your back.’ 
And that would have been all.” 
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No Tolerance for Medical Marijuana in Santa Cruz 


Nine years after Prop. 215, 
marijuana remains iacces- 
sible to patients in Santa 
Cruz and police still use pot 
laws to persecute the poor. 


by Becky Johnson 


he same day a pues article 


appeared in the Santa Cruz: 


weekly Goodtimes announcing. 
the successful operation of the 
Pacific Coast Cooperative (PCC), a pro- 
fessionally run dispensary for medical 
marijuana patients, the Santa-Cruz plan- 


ning department shut it down for a zone 


violation. Even hostile media reported 
that no complaints of noise, loitering, traf- 
fic problems, marijuana resale, or unto- 
ward behavior had been lodged in the six 
weeks the dispensary was open. 

In 1996, Santa Cruz County voters 
passed Prop. 215 with 74 percent of the 
vote, the second highest in the state. The 
Compassionate Use Act eo mari- 
juana for medical use. 

In 2002, in response to a federal La 
against WAMM (Women and Men’s 
Alliance for Medical Marijuana), a mari- 


juana co-op north of Santa Cruz, city offi- _ 


cials, including the current mayor, invited 
thousands of people to a WAMM distrib- 
ution event. Yet, for the past five years, it 


has been city law and not federal law or. 


state prosecutions that have assured that 

Santa Cruz has no distribution center. 
While San Jose, a major city, has no 

distribution facility either, many find it 


hard to believe that liberal Santa Cruz 


actually has a prohibitionist mentality. 
One potential facility has been tied up 

in the Planning Department for five 

months and has not yet received its use 


- permit. Two others were shut down in 


2000 because the City Council passed an 
ordinance which outlawed the locations. 
Another bailed when it realized how oner- 
ous the permit process is. 

Meanwhile, on Pacific Avenue, in the 
heart of downtown Santa Cruz, use and 
sales of marijuana are frequent. Pot arrests 
remain a key tool the police use to intimi- 
date and drive off Pacific Avenue any 
young and/or homeless people that police 
consider undesirables. While few of these 
young. people can use medical necessity 


as a reason for use of the herb, for a pot- 

tolerant community, the SCPD policy is 

surprisingly unbending. 
Police have charged these young peo- 


ple with felony sales, and obtained con- _ 


victions, when they have only possessed a 


- few grams on their person. Multiple 


charges of possession or use quickly 
become stay-away orders from the entire 


downtown area. This policy keeps ihe 


merchants happy. 


Berkeley activists noted a similar poli- _. 


cy in the late 1990s contravening 


Berkeley’s 1979 cannabis ordinance . 


which requires police to make grass busts 
the lowest priority. 

But the vilification of recreational mar- 
ijuana users undercuts respect: for sick 
people using marijuana for medical rea- 
sons. And if the patient is also homeless, 
it’s double trouble. 

Getting a doctor’s letter for marijuana 
use costs $100 and up. Homeless people 
who qualify for using medical marijuana 
have no place to smoke it since they have 


no home to go to. SCPD policy is to arrest _ 


and confiscate the medication, leaving the 


’ courts to sort out those with “legitimate” 


medical marijuana needs from those who 
are “criminal” drug users. By the time the 
plants are returned, they are unusable. 

Matt Hilliard and Peter Koch, of the 
Pacific Coast Cooperative, looked exten- 
sively for an office in the commercial corri- 
dor and industrial areas for a legal place to 
open their dispensary. No landlord would 
rent to them in the 10 percent of the city 
where such clubs can legally locate. 


No dispensary is allowed anywhere in 


the downtown area, although Andrea 
Tischler of the Compassion Flower Inn says 
that this prohibition is unique to Santa Cruz. 


“Tn all other cities, the downtown area is the 


most logical place to open.” 

-WAMM operated in the downtown 
area for years prior to the enactment of the 
ordinance, as did the illegal but tolerated 
Santa Cruz Cannabis Buyers Club from 
1995 to 1998. Valerie Corral’s WAMM, 
which is remembered for dispensing mari- 
juana on the steps of City Hall in 2002, 
currently does not have a city le ae 
permit. 

Determined to open and show they 
could be good neighbors and good 
providers, Hilliard and Koch fudged their 
application by claiming to be a consultant 
business, which was true to a point. They 


did not announce they were opening a dis- 


-pensary. After a month and a half of serv- 


ing satisfied customers and getting posi- 
tive reports from their neighbors, they 
agreed to an interview with the 
Goodtimes. 

After investing nearly $50,000 to open 
the PCC on Pacific Avenue across from 
the bus station, Hilliard and Koch were 
Shut down by a city: law which prohibits 
such dispensaries anywhere downtown. 

“This location is ideal for wheelchair- 
bound patients who can utilize the bus to 
get their medicine,” Tischler told a group 
of supporters at her nearby bed-and- 
breakfast. “We had a club in the down- 
town area for almost four years, and it 
worked fine.”-Other sections of the ordi- 
nance require a special use permit which 
require public hearings and give. signifi- 


cant power to conservatives in the neigh- 


borhood. 


The question begs to be asked. Does — 


Santa Cruz support medical marijuana 
patients or does the city persecute them? 

Mayor Mike Rotkin, who was on the 
council when the law was changed in 
2000, has promised to reform the law for 
the last year and a half, but has so far 
done nothing. All indications are to expect 
more of the same. _ 

Quoted in the Santa Cruz Sentinel, 
Mayor Rotkin was unmoved. “I would like 
to be encouraging to this group to find a 
location that works for them,” he said. “T 
don’t think we’re going to open it up to 
Pacific Avenue. I don’t think the council is 
going to risk the positive atmosphere we’ ve 
worked so hard to construct there.” 

Fears that legitimate patients might 
light up on exiting or immediately start 
selling on Pacific Avenue appear to be 
driving those merchants who remain 
opposed. What is not groundless, is that 
the 200 people who were served by the 
PCC in the six weeks it was open, now 
have nowhere to go. 

“Mike” is one of them. He looks on the 


thin side and has a long white beard. He’s 


often seen on the south end of Pacific 
Avenue with a sign asking for spare 
change. He has degenerative joint disease 
and arthritis. | 

“One day, several weeks ago, I was 
approached by the doctor who consults at 
the PCC,” he told HUFF. “He invited me 
to come down for services.” Mike says 
that even though he had no money, the 


* 


doctor not only helped him to get a legal 


medical marijuana card, but agreed to pro- 


vide medicine for him at the price he 
could afford: Free. But the day he went to 
get his medication, he found the doors 


were locked. 


“{ don’t have any where else to B0, 


except buy from someone on the street.” 


Ironically, the very same reason the 
mayor gave as to why a dispensary is 
inappropriate downtown — the fears of 
merchants — is the same reason this man 
must now look for pot from a street-level 
dealer. Rotkin thinks it is perfectly fine to 
send patients in wheelchairs out to the 
industrial sections of the city to get their 
medicine, as long as the police and mer- 
chants are satisfied. 


“What I find most disturbing is how 


this ordinance treats patients like crimi- 
nals,” said local attorney Kate Wells. 
“Rather than allow a dispensary to open. 
near Longs Drugs or Walgreens, it must 
Ope in the most remote corners of the 
city.” 

_ The very language of the ordinance 
was copied from one which regulates hard 
alcohol stores. However, even liquor 
stores are allowed on Pacific Avenue 


-where the mayor is adamant no aide 


dispensary should be. 
“The whole tone of the adeno treats 
the person like a criminal suspect rather 


than what he really is, a sick person taking — 


a medication that gives him/her relief,” 
said Wells. 

The ordinance requires that dpe. 
saries, in addition to being far from 
schools or playgrounds, must only be 


_ staffed by patients. Yet they are prohibit- 


ed from using their medication on the 
premises. No profit can be made, yet own- 
ers must give their product away to those 
who can’t afford it. 

Wells points out that there is a provi- 


‘sion which requires the proprietor to pre- 


vent loitering within 50 feet of the premis- 


es. “How am I going to do that?” she asks. 
“Am I supposed to go up to some guy and. 


tell him he can’t stand on a public side- 


walk 50 feet away from the = of my 


business?” 
Unless the Santa Cruz City Council 


relents and liberalizes its marijuana ordi- ~ 
nance, patients are going to have to be — 


trekking up to Oakland or San Francisco 
for some time to come. ; 


Arrested for Attempted Murder: Don’t You Hate When That Happens? 


by Carol Denney 


was arrested a couple weeks ago for 

attempted murder. The police take 

‘me to jail a lot for sport. I’m starting 

to think they should thank me for 
providing some recreation in their day. 

My friends are used to my getting 
arrested. I told one friend I was arrested 
for attempted murder, and she smiled and 
said, “I hope it was for a worthy cause.” 
Another said, “Don’t you hate it when 
that happens?” 

I’m not sure who I’m supposed to have 
tried to murder unless it was the traffic 
cone I took out of my driveway so I could 
go borrow a friend’s drill to install a cabi- 
net in my bathroom. Perhaps the. police 
thought I removed the plastic orange traf- 
fic cone from in front of my driveway so 
that I could kidnap it, and torture it to 
death. 

A friend pointed out this could techni- 
cally be called conicide. There may be a 
special penal code section on the mistreat- 
ment and abuse of traffic cones, with 
appropriately severe penalties. 

I would consider this, except that tech- 


nically I rescued the plastic orange traffic 
cone from being run over, which infuriat- 
ed the truck.driver who’d put it there, who 
then blocked my car and called the police, 
who were only too happy to handcuff me, 
knock me around, and take me to jail. I’m 

a 51-year-old woman, but this doesn’t 
seem to matter. 

* They towed my car from my own dri- 
veway. In this way they manage not only 
to inconvenience me, but also to unneces- 
sarily cost me lots of money. In the world 
of police business, if you couple knocking 
someone around with unnecessarily tow- 


ing their car from their.own driveway, it’s 


considered something like a royal flush. 

I photographed my own bruises, a 
lonely business. They will drop the 
charges after lots of pretrial hearings. P'll 
sue them, another mini-drama with no 


_ perceptible satisfaction. And that will be 


that; until it happens again. The last time 
it happened, around three years ago, it 
cost them lots of money, and no, it is not 


worth it. It is something you have to do; 


otherwise they will do it all the more. 
There used to be a modest commitment 
toward police accountability in Berkeley, 


which would swell and recede with tides 
of police abuse. But little by little, the out- 
rage erodes, the old slogans seem unfash- 
ionable, and the budget for police review 


_is bled to nearly nothing by a crew of lib- 


erals who state in perfect deadpan that 
there is no longer much need. 
Cast an original thought in this pond at 


your own peril. You will never be con- 


victed of a crime, but your arrest record, 
in all its ridiculous pomposity, will stay 
with you. You will learn the assemblage 
of light jokes one makes when asking the 


tow-truck driver the favor of cutting your 


plastic jail wristband off with his pock- 
etknife. And you can never call the police 
without knowing that they’re more likely 
to side with the person assaulting you, if 
they stop to listen at all. 


If you’re prudent, you always carry a 


tape recorder and camera, as I did that 
day, so that a little bit of the truth is 
allowed into the room over time. It may 
not save you immediately, but it will help 
down the line when the police are forced 
to explain how their stories managed to 
leave out so much. 

But no one gives you back your time; 


your unbruised day of casual carpentry, 
your sense of trust in the ordinary nature 
of the universe. These are the little things 


lost when a community turns its back on 


its commitment to an above-board police 
force. The big things lost, the potential for 


‘reduction in crime that can accompany a 


cooperative relationship between citizens 
and police, are reflected in the sad priori- 
ties of a cash-strapped budget that leaves 
a sparkling new jail where the old brand- 
new jail used to be, while the librarians 
are fired. ~ 

The police faxed a copy of my arrest to 


‘my workplace. This has an interesting 


effect on the executive director of a non- 
profit. They appreciate the “¢nnocent until 
proven guilty” principle, but that “where 
there’s smoke there’s fire” maxim keeps 
peeking around the corner. 

Off I go to a long series of court dates 


“at the public’s expense. It is an odd sort of 


entertainment watching uniformed police 
officers try to convince the court that I 
should be convicted, this time of being a 


grave danger to the public safety of plastic _ 


orange traffic cones. And, who knows, 
maybe this time they’ll get lucky. 
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Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit | May 2005 


ON HOMELESSNESS 


1. How can you worship a homeless man 
on Sunday and ignore one on Monday? 
COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS, caption under 
a drawing of Jesus in a full-page ad, New York Times, 
16 January 1994 


2: Watching weary souls 
The onslaught of poverty 


Turns their eyes downward. 
DENNIS OMOWALE CUTTEN, “Day and Night” 
(poem), Street Spirit, January 2003 


3. How does it feel 

To be without a home 

Like a complete unknown 

Like a rolling stone? 

BOB DYLAN, “Like a Rolling Stone” (song), 1965. 


4. there is more than one way 
to skin a light 


in a child’s face 


bring-him into a world 
‘at war with itself 

set her in the street 

amid warm walls of rubble 


say this is your home 
be glad you were born 


- now get busy 


you’ve got a mouth to feed 
RANDY FINGLAND, “self-sufficiency” 
(poem), Street Spirit, August 2003 


5. One hundred and fifty seven homeless _ 
people died on the streets of San Francisco 
this year and, as the nights get longer and - 
colder, the situation is bound to get worse. 
Thousands are being turned away from 
shelters every night. 

More and more people are being roust- 
ed while trying to find a safe place to sleep 
in parks or doorways; their meager belong- 
ings are confiscated and they are left with 
nowhere to go in this city that once prided 
itself on being humane and compassionate. 
We have gone, in the words of Father Kirk 
Ullery from Our Lady of Lourdes Catholic 
Church, “from the city that knows how, to 
the city that couldn’t care less.” 


LYDIA GANS, “A Covenant of a Street 
Spirit, January 1999 


6. Streets do not exist in civilized societies 
for the purpose of people sleeping there. 
Bedrooms are for sleeping. [The right to 3 
sleep on the streets] doesn’t exist any- - 


_ where. The founding fathers never. put that 


in the Constitution. 
RUDOLPH W. GIULIANI (New York ae. 
“After Attack, Giuliani Plans Crackdown on the 


_ Homeless,” New York Times, 20 November 1999 


7. You step over bodies to get to the © 


ROBERT M. HAYES (NYC Coalition for the 


- Homeless), on Grand Central Station’s 400 to 500. 


homeless, aes in New York Times, 2 pontaed 1988 


_ 8. Winter has come. 
- In doorways, in alleys, at the top 


Of church steps, 

Under cardboard, under rie-blankot 
Or, if lucky, in plastic sacks, 

After another day of humiliation, 


Isolated, divided, penniless, 
Jobless, wheezing, dirty 
Skin wrapped around and cold bones 


Hard concrete, cold pillow, —- 
Where fire? Where drink? 

Damned stiffs in a drawer 

Soon if, and who cares? 

JACK HIRSCHMAN (poet), “Home” (poem), 


reprinted in Mike Weiss, “Dean of S.F.’s Marxist _ 
Poetry,” San F rancisco Chronicle, 20 March 2000 


9. Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of man has 


nowhere to lay his head.. 
JESUS, Matthew 8:20 (Revised Standard Version) 


Poor Leonard’s Almanack 
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10. In most of the traditional cultures of 

the world, homelessness would be impossi- 
ble; first because of large protective kin 
systems, and second because homes were - 


‘easily constructed from materials at hand. 


In America today we consider homeless- 
ness as a lack of shelter, not as a break- . 
down of community. 

LYNN MARIA LAITALA (writer), “In the 
Aftermath of Empire,” The Finnish American 
Reporter (Hancock, Michigan), 1992 


11. Give me your tired, your poor, 

- Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 

* fee. 

The wretched refuse of your tecring 
shore, 

Send these, the homeless, pe 
to me: 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


~ . EMMA LAZARUS (poet and writer), inscription on - 
the Statue of Liberty, “The New Colossus,” 1883 


12. She’s leaving home after living alone _ 
. for so many years. 


JOHN LENNON and PAUL McCARTNEY, “She’ s 
Leaving Home” (song), 1967 


13. Night after night, they die. 

Night after terrible night 

they sigh themselves away 

in dumpsters, in burnt buildings, 

in the back seats of junked cars 

on the far edge of your cities. 

They crowd your bedrooms in the dark, - 
they huddle under your silk sheets, 
unseen, they bend over each sleeper 
and touch with bloodied palms 

this face, that breast, 

given the task by a god 

who wants no one to forget. 

PETER MARIN (writer), “The Coats: Boston,” 
(poem) Street Spirit, December 2000 

14. When told to move on 

He answered, 

I have more right 

To be here 


Than this sidewalk does. 
DANIEL MARLIN, “When Told To:‘Move On” ~ 
(poem), Street Spirit, March 2004 _ 


15. Better to seek with never finding — 
Like the homeless, lost wind, ever-moving; 


~ Than to find one’s place of fulfillment of 


dreams 


To be a success with screams inside. 


TIM MILLS, closing stanza, untitled poem, 8 August 
1990, published in Michael A. Susko, editor, (“Tim 
Mills’ Story”), Cry of the Invisible: Writings from the 
Homeless and Survivors of Psychiatric Hospitals, 1991 


16. Clouds up ahead. 


. Dark underneath. 
_ Looks like more rain. 


Should’ ve pulled that plastic bag 


-. out of that last trash can 
'. to keep the bread dry 


I found on the bus bench. 
Qh, well. 
Just like ‘Nam’s bamboo prison. 


Wet bread. One hell to another. _ 
MISTER ED; “‘Nam,” Street Spirit, July 2002 


17. What we have found in this country, 


and maybe we’re more aware of it now, is 


one problem that we’ ve had, even in the 
_ best of times, and that is the people who 
_are sleeping on the grates, the homeless 


who are homeless, you might say, by 
choice. 


~ RONALD REAGAN, 31 January 1984, quoted in. 


_ Mark Green and Gail MacColl, “A Deficit of 
“ Economics,” Reagan’s Reign of Error: dG Instant 
. Nostalgia Edition, 1987 


18. Living on the ores: 
_under the bushes close up to the chive 


outside where the ground is 
protected by frost, 


S 


j they shelter themselves, 


the ones who’ ve lost. 


. The ones we’ ve lost, but still our own, 


our children, our sisters, 


13° 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to preatite free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


— EMMA LAZARUS (poet and writer), inscription on the Statue of Liberty, 


our brother’s child. 
Is anyone you’ ve loved and known 
without a home? . 
Is anyone without a home 
someone. you can love? 


MARY RUDGE, closing verse, “Anyone You’ve 
Lost,” Street Spirit, December 2003 


19. For the homeless all ways wither 


like cut flowers. 
NELLY SACHS (German-born Swedish poet and 


es playwright), “World, Do Not Ask Those Snatched 


From Death,” O the Chimneys, 1967 


20. nowhere to lay my héad > 
sometimes I wish I was dead 
got the homeless blues 


out in the rain 


my heart numb with pain 


empty life 
filled with strife’ 


nowhere to lay my head 


hungry and cold 
I’m sick and old 


does He who marks each sparrow’s fall 
see me struggling here at all? 


nowhere to lay my head 
sometimes I wish I was dead 


homeless blues 
NANCY WARDER, “Jane’s Homeless Blues” 
(poem), Street Spirit, January 2003 


21. The lowly man, homeless and self-for- 
getful, with his message of peace, love and 
sympathy: the suffering, the agony, the 
tender words as life ebbed, the final 
despair: and the whole with the authority 
of supreme victory. 


ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD (English mathe- 
matician and philosopher), Adventures of Ideas, 1933 


22. counter to popular 
reports, the war’s 
a failure: 

it has not arrested 
terrorist attacks 


- just before dawn 


on the powerless 
poor, the homeless, 


including — 


women & children, 
who were raised 
by christians, 

but now find 
themselves camped 
beside the main 
stream in a 

falsely labeled. 


land of plenty. 
RANDY FINGLAND, “war on terrorism” (poem), 
Street Spirit, April 2002 


23. It’s like a long march 


_a forced journey 


the Israelites crossing the desert — 

so hot in the sun 

you think you’ Il faint 

so cold at dusk 

you think you’ll die 

and the shelter miles away 

and hours before it opens - 

and no sweaters for the kids 

and all of them crying I want I want. 
PETER MARIN, “The Babies: New Orleans” pu 
Street Spirit, March 1999 

24. There can be no reasonable right to live ' 
on sidewalks. Society needs order, and 
hence has a right to a minimally civilized 
ambiance in public spaces. Regarding the 
homeless, this is not merely for aesthetic 
reasons because the anesthetic is not mere- 


ee ly unappealing. It presents a spectacle of 


disorder and decay that becomes a conta- — 
gion. 

GEORGE F. WILL (journalist), “Homelessness: Sign 
of Decay on Urban Streets,” Hartford Courant, 9 
November 1987 


_ 25. O that I had wings like a dove! 


I would fly away and be at rest; 
truly, I would flee far away; 
IT would lodge in the wilderness; 
I would hurry to find a shelter for myself” 
from the raging wind and tempest. 
BIBLE, Psalms 55:6-8 (NRSV) 


26. Homelessness is no crime, but it might 
as well be. 


27. Necessity, dire necessity, is the constant 
companion of those who are homeless. 


28. Feeling secure while being homeless is 
no more possible than staying dry while 
walking naked in the rain. 


29. They need a hand; what = usually 
get is the finger. 


30. Homeless i in America" : 
where everyone loves the underdog, 


; but not the loser 


who’s homeless in America. 


SESCLLESEKESE 


Lconant Roy Fronk ie te edilorol Random 


House Webster's Quotationary (20,000-plus 
quotes on 1,000-plus subjects). His “Frankly 
“column, which is distributed freely over the 
Internet on the first of the month, consists of 
30-35 chronologically arranged quotes and 
original thoughts (mostly about current events) 
collected during the previous month. To get on - 
the “Frankly Quoted” listserve, send your e- © 
mail address to Ifrank @igc.org. : 
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A Homeless Woman’ S Strugele to Survive 


from page one 


Being homeless doesn’t just mean not 
having a roof over your head each night. 
- It also means not having a place to wash, 
brush your teeth and use the toilet. It 
means not having a place to keep clean 
clothes, or a kitchen to store, prepare and 
eat the foods your body requires. 

Being homeless means having no place 
for solitude and privacy when you need it 
and, at other times, feeling deprived of the 
company of friends and family. Maybe 
more than anything else, it means being 
unable to feel safe and secure. All of these 
hardships add up to an especially heavy 
burden on women who are homeless. 

Jenifer grew up as one of six children 
in a poor family almost constantly on the 
move. She ticks off the many places 
where they lived, mostly small towns in 
northern California. She recalls that she 
was in 10th grade and living in Santa 
Rosa when John F. Kennedy was assassi- 
nated. 

She graduated from high school when 
President Lyndon Johnson’s War on 
Poverty was in full swing; and she got a 


“job through the Neighborhood Youth 


Corps, ironically enough, with the 
Berkeley Police Department. At one point 


_ She enrolled in Merritt College hoping to 


get a teaching job, but it was a time when 
California had a huge surplus of teachers. 
Jenifer continued to work for many 
years in spite of periodic nervous break- 
downs;. but she eventually had to go on 


_/is permanent: disability. She raised.a daugh- 


ter who-now lives in Georgia. They keep 
in touch. 

Her disability income, which is from 
SSA, is somewhat higher than SSI 
because she worked, but it is not suffi- 


| (Brutal Police Attack at UC Santa Criz 


from page seven 


left eye. Many of those arrested claimed 
the police had used a forbidden carotid 
artery pressure technique. 

UC Police Chief Mickey Aluffi 
assured Tent U students at a meeting set 
up on the campus on April 21 that pres- 
sure points are an approved arrest tech- 
nique. Chief Aluffi explained; “What you 
saw here the other night, while it has the 
appearance of violence, it wasn’t vio- 
lence. ‘What we do is controlled force.” 

It was a huge education for the tudents 
to see. rate police force in practice. “I’ve 
never ‘Seen anyone get arrested before. I 
had so ‘idea how dangerous it is,” com- 
mented a UCSC student named Cathy. 

Students speculated that the police and 


AFSC 


American 
Friends 3 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 

| an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 

| of Britain together received the Nobel 


cient to pay the exorbitant Bay Area rents. 
She has tried to apply for a Section 8 
housing voucher but is having some 
bureaucratic difficulties. At one point, she 
moved to Boston where she thought that 
homeless people were better treated than 
they are here, but she soon came back. 

For a while, Jenifer lived in subsidized 
housing at the California Hotel in 
Oakland, but she was very unhappy there. 
She explained, “I did not like being situat- 
ed in housing that was predominantly 
dedicated, or given over, to people that 
were addicted to substances. The atmos- 
phere there was not the kind of atmos- 
phere you would want to be placed in if 
you were hoping to develop friendly rela- 
tionships, or relationships that develop 
into friendships.” Her only addiction, she 
insists, is to cigarettes. 

Although her income is not sufficient 
to pay rent on an apartment of her own, 
she can manage to stay indoors occasion- 
ally for a few weeks at a time. She men- 
tioned the Jefferson Hotel in Oakland 
where she can have cooking facilities, 
although that makes it more expensive. 

- “[ want to do my own cooking,” she 
said. “It’s very important to me because 


T’m nutritionally ‘conscious. I don’t want 


to have to subsist on fast food. I don’t 
want to eat junk foods that are loaded 


- with sugar. I don’t want the popular-brand 


peanut butter that’s also loaded with 
sugar. I’m a very educated, nutritionally 
sound person.” 

Being alone, and not having any kind 


of support group to trust and depend on, is 


another consequence of homelessness, 
something that Jenifer feels very keenly. 
We’ ve all heard that old. wisecrack, 
“Just because I’m paranoid doesn’t mean 
that they’re not out to get me.” Living on 


UCSC officials couldn’t stand to see 
something happening that they didn’t 
control. The administration wanted the 
students on campus and behind guarded 
gates where non-students are not allowed. 
They wanted only teachers and staff they 


had previously hand-picked, and could 


still control with a paycheck, to have con- 
tact with students. Others speculated that 
Mayor Rotkin, a supporter of the camp- 
ing ban, is a lecturer at UCSC... © 

Chief Aluffi said he sent 30 riot cops 


to rip down tents and arrest people - 


because there were some “who we knew 


wanted to be arrested.” He did admit that: 


despite the riot cops, “this was not a riot.” 
It is true. The police did use some 


restraint. They did not club all the students. . 


They did not use pepper spray or tasers. 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 


nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to | 
- address the root causes of poverty, injus- 


tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 


oppression, violence and injustice. 


The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 


years working for Middle East peace with |. 
| | and poor people. 


Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 
To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 | 
American Friends Service Committee 


65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


the street certainly can cause a person to 


feel paranoid since it makes it very hard to ~ 


maintain a circle of friends. 
“There’s this myth,” Jenifer declared, 
“that street people are one big happy fam- 


‘ily, one big happy community. This is 


simply not so. (Especially) for women.” 


She said the subculture fueled by drugs. 
and alcohol can lead to “abusive behav- 


39 


ior. 

“So you run into all those problems,” 
she said. “They’re all antagonistic. Even 
in the normal culture, you run into antago- 
nistic people who are opposite you in your 
achieving success at certain levels. At 


street level,-it’s tremendously concentrat- 


ed and focused and you have all these 
competing, conflicting, antagonistic ele- 
ments one against the other for survival!” 
Jenifer called it a “matter of sheer sur- 
vival. You have all these people fiercely 


competing in the matter of survival. So it 


gets just gruesome. Just absolutely grue- 
some at times. It isn’t the friendly living, 
patting each other on the back, pe 
each other out.” 

In spite of that, she tries to reach out to 
others, sharing what little she has. “There 
is not a day goes by without me giving 
something that I have from my own spare 


change or from my own supply of accu- 


mulated goods,” she said. “I have given 
away bedding, clothing, money, ciga- 
rettes, food. Not a single day goes by that 
I don’t give away some item to other 
street people. That is the truth.” 

Although street people don’t hang 
together, society insists on putting them 
all into one bag. 

She observed, “You becone stenee 
tized. The whole thing with street people 
is that you are systematically stigmatized 
over and over again. And the authorities 
then look down on you and say you are 


obviously someone not competent with 


They did not spray fire hoses, though at 
one point Monday night a ripple went 
through the crowd, and a rumor spread that 
the nearby fire engines were going to be 
used to fire water cannons at the 300-plus 
crowd. That never happened. _ 

The fire trucks, continuously running 
their engines, did provide large lighting 
systems and loudspeakers. Those sounds 
mixed with the sounds of students 


screaming from the pain compliance tac- 
‘tics of the robot-like police, dark, shield- 


ed, and under orders not to speak with 
anyone. 
The sounds of students singing 


son chanting from other protesters: 


“Shame! Shame! Shame!” and “We’re > 


peaceful. You’re violent. We’re ro 
You’re violent.” 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 


Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 


3,000. families and individuals each year. © 


everyone could have a more safe environ- 
_ ment? That’s where we are today.” 
“Amazing Grace” and “We Shall Not Be — 
Moved” blended with the sounds of uni- 


_able discourse” and a “‘safe environment.” 


MIDNIGHT 
by Claire J. Baker 


Out on cold streets among 
silent cries of suffering — 
the getting up only to fall, 
or be pushed back down; 


beyond neon buzz, 
gutter papers, __ 
foggy addresses __ 
and fuzzy minds, 


may each midnight you hear 
the soothing baritone 
drone of God. 


your affairs. Therefore this person and 
that person and the other person will all 
be able to stand in judgment of you at var- 
ious points. And pass judgment on you 
and make your life difficult, if they 
choose to do so. And that does happen.” 
While every homeless person is - 
engaged in a constant struggle just to sur- 
vive from day to day, society turns away. 
“I just want to say this,” Jenifer declared. 


_ “The homeless problem is not intractable;. 


it is not insoluble. They could have solved 
it a long time ago. They don’t want to.” 

Asked who could solve it, she replied, 
“The government. They could have 
solved it a long time ago. They don’t want 
to, because there are special interest 
groups all over the place. If they do not 
solve the homeless problem, they have 
this very convenient scapegoat situated 
there that looks absolutely guilty. They 
can point at them and say, ‘See, it’s them 
that’s destroying the neighborhood; it’s 
them that’s creating all these terrible 
things.’ That’s a very convenient scape- 
goat. Anyone can point at them and they 
seem guilty.” 


_ Liz Irwin explained why UCSC offi- 
cials were so unbending about using the 
free speech zone at the base of campus 
for Tent University Santa Cruz. “It was 
just a variety of concerns,” she said. 
“This was not the place. There are other 
places. If there is genuinely an interest for 
reasonable discourse and an opportunity 
to get together and share the experience, 
and make an improvement for what we 
hope has elements of interest for all of us, 
then why does it have to be here? 
Couldn’t it be somewhere else where 


~ The students arrested and brutalized 
by police called on campus to attack them 
by UCSC administrators may have a hard 
time believing Irwin’s call for “reason- 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


Our work targets four outcomes — 


affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- | 
ship development, and more; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy, grassroots organizing, community 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple 
menting solutions. 

For. more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org. [f you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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Homeless But Hopeful 


from page one 


IN TOO DEEP 


Brenda begins her story: In early 
2000, I was living in a three-bedroom 
subsidized house in Antioch. I was deep 
in my addiction then, cooking and selling 
crank. The money was good and 
Christopher, my five-year-old son, had 
pretty much everything he wanted. I was 
pregnant with my second child, Jordan. 

My friend, who was also using, asked 
me to move in with her so she could help 
me stop. It didn’t work; I continued to use 
and, on April 28, my baby Jordan was 
born with drugs in his system. At the hos- 
pital, Child Protective Services (CPS) 
took him away from me. - 

When I was released, I had to lie to my 
older son Christopher. I told him his 
brother was sick and that he had to stay in 
the hospital. Without my baby, I was 
heartbroken and miserable. 

When I was pregnant with Chris, I had 
been able to quit using until he turned eight 
months old. I was very naive about my dis- 
ease; I told myself that I needed the drug to 
lose weight, only to get heavily addicted 
again. I was devastated and full of guilt. 


RESIDENTIAL HELL 


Child Protective Services allowed me 
to have supervised visits with Jordan once 
a week for one hour. To get Jordan back, 
they told me I needed to get on ACCESS, 
a waiting list for residential programs. I 
entered into a drug rehab program called 
“The Rectory” in San Pablo. 

I was very scared; the whole drug 
rehab program was new to me and I had 
no idea what people were talking about. I 

_was there about 45 days. It was a roller 
coaster ride of getting up at 6:00 a.m., 
doing chores and talking about my addic- 
tion all day. The light at the end of the 
tunnel was getting Jordan back right 
before I was thrown out of the program. 

I had been assigned to escort a resident 
to court. She came back intoxicated and 
with a bottle of alcohol. I was exited from 
the program for non-compliance. No one 
had told me I had to follow folks to the 
bathroom. I tested clean but I still had to 
leave. I remember how painful it was to 
have to put my son in the car that was tak- 
ing him away from me again. I broke 
down emotionally. 

From there, I went to another residen- 
tial program called Walden House. 
Thankfully, one of my friends was there 
and helped me through it. The program 


Street Spirit 


by Tom Odegard 


was a little better; it taught me how to use 
recovery tools to stay clean. After 30 
days, Child Protective Services returned 
Jordan to me. I successfully completed the 
program on November 25, 2001. That 
same day I was able to pick up my older 
son, Christopher. 


NOWHERE TO CALL HOME 


We moved in with my mother for a 
while; but her apartment was too small, so 
we had to go to a shelter in Baypoint. My 
self-esteem was at an all-time low. I was 
miserable because I could not take care of 
my kids the way I was supposed to; provid- 
ing stable housing was always on my mind. 

It was so hard at the shelter; it was like 
reaching a new kind of bottom. The kid’s 
play area was a litter box for stray cats. 
Ninety percent of my AFDC check went 
for rent and other dues. My kids and I 
lived off of $100 a month. The shelter 
provided one meal a day and they had to 
feed 100 women and children. We were 
subjected to selling candy to make money 
for the shelter. If we didn’t sell, we were 
written up. 

I couldn’t take it. The stress of living 
in this environment was too much, I start- 
ed to use again and moved into my sis- 
ter’s house. Things went from worse to 
horrible; I was jumped by a so-called 
friend and four other girls behind drugs. 

I had no choice. We moved back to the 
shelter; and, after awhile, back again to 
my mother’s. Christopher was emotional- 
ly devastated; changing schools and 
friends constantly was taking a tremen- 
dous toll on him. 


ROCK BOTTOM 


In October 2002, I found myself preg- 
nant again, still using and living in a motel 
in Pittsburg with Christopher. Jordan was 
living with his father, who had taken cus- 
tody of him. Motel living was difficult; the 
rooms were full of other addicts. 

I never knew where my son’s next 
meal was going to come from. Welfare 
paid the rent for only four weeks. I could 
not see myself bringing another baby into 
this life. I made plans to give my baby up 
for adoption. I had a family picked out 
who could not have kids and could give 
him everything I could not. 

My third son was born on July 1, 2003. 
He tested positive for drugs and had to 
stay in the hospital for the first eight days 
of his life. For the first four days, he could 
not be held because he was on an IV and 
in an oxygen hood to help him breathe. 

I had not had any prenatal care and his 
condition was a direct result of my use. I 
didn’t want to see him because I wasn’t 


going to keep him; I was scared of 
becoming attached and not being able to 
go through with it. 

I called the adoptive parents who told 
me they could not adopt him because they 
did not follow up with their attorney. 
Alone in my room, I sat thinking. At 2:35. 
p-m., [ named my baby Daniel James and 
that’s when I went to see him for the first 
time. I touched his little hand and 
caressed his foot. I knew then that I was 
going to keep him. 

Being without my children was 
unbearable; I had to find a way to bring us 
all back together. I ended up back in CPS 
court; they assigned me to yet another 90- 
day residential program. I had to complete 
the program if I wanted to have my baby 
retumed to me. 


TURNING POINT 


On July 21st, I was arrested for being 
under the influence of methampheta- 
mines. I was booked and fingerprinted 
and was released under the supervision of 
a friend. I was so scared and ashamed that 
I stayed away from my mom and son for 
four days. I realized I could not live like 
that any more. 

On August 25, 2003, I stepped into the 
beginning of my new life: I became a resi- 
dent at the La Casa residential program in 
Martinez. It was hard being at that pro- 
gram knowing my son was less than eight 
blocks away, but it also made me 
stronger. I loved it at La Casa; finally I 
began to understand what people had been 
saying about recovery. I don’t know if 
they said it better or if I was finally able 
to listen and understand. 

Things began looking up. La Casa 
gave me something none of the other pro- 
grams gave me: They gave me-HOPE. I 
was assigned a great counselor who 
understood me and helped me to heal. 
Everyone who worked there was in recov- 
ery and I related to them all. They gave 
me a sense of peace and strength that had 
been missing in my life. 

BABY COMES HOME 


-On December 5th at 3:05 p.m., Daniel 
James was returned to me. I waited five 
months and three days to hold my child in 
my arms and I vowed then it was for 
good. I moved to a transitional house in 
Richmond that was on a dope track; but I 
did not use. 

Through my therapist, I applied for a 
transitional house with BOSS, which is 
where I am now. Daniel could not sleep in 
Richmond and suffered daily with asthma 
and colds. The first night we stayed in 
Berkeley he slept all night; and since 


her acquisitions failed to produce income too much community chest, charity work, public utility payments, and rent, her 


stipend was insufficient to meet expenses, loans were beyond her reach though credit at thirty-five per cent was offered, 


wisely she shunned it hoping to get lucky spending a few dollars on scratchers she knew her winnings would not equal her 


spending, eventually she declared bankruptcy at a cost of $300. 
She entered a downward spiral from the heights of poverty to the dregs of the invisible — no more so-called upscale jobs: 


secretary w/ benefits down to secretary without, downsized to receptionist/girl Friday at $9.00/hour easily chewed out or 


fired for everyone else’s failures, then an editing job in a small press $7/hr part-time and $5/hr for sitting the boss’s chil- 


dren, ending abruptly, she’s a self-employed house cleaner at night using savings to balance her payments, her car fails and 


she’s at an agency for $6/hr scut work, no benefits, no apartment, couch surfing until her back gives out and her welcome 


too, soon she’s dumping garbage at fast food shops, and coffee havens; dumpster diving for odd assortments, mango chut- 


ney, dead lettuce, instant mac’n’cheez, to supplement meager meals, she’s got a shopping cart full of thrift store clothing, 


bags of aluminum cans, flattened boxes for a mattress; she shared a secret place with a homeless friend until he drowned in 


this year’s first big storm; she sleeps there, under the city beside a rank stream with half a pair of scissors and her 


unwashed stink guarding her somewhat against cops, muggers, psychos, haunting the dark; once, she had sex with a home- 


less man in a city park at lunch time, only the pigeons were annoyed. 
This is her life measured against the working world who keep their virtue alive with tax auctioned property, stock options, 
rents, schemes-scams-and-thievery, loans at 50%, forced bankruptcy, casinos, lotteries, legal/illegal drug sales, war profiteering, 
slavery, prostitution, identity theft, torture, murder, extortion, as well, government subsidies making profit possible. 

Look at her and be afraid — run faster — spend what it takes, keep up appearances, remember only wealth conveys virtue. 
Now she sells Street Spirit on busy corners, treasures her forgotten culvert and watches her old friends quick step past not 


| meeting her eyes, not seeing her at all. 
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Felt in the Heart 
by Brenda Lee Fowler 


It’s felt in the heart 
| It’s felt in the soul 
It seems like everything’s under control 
It feels so good : 
It feels so nice 
It feels like everything is as 
smooth as ice 
But then one day 
When it falls apart 
That’s when God will mend 
your broken heart. 


Facts about Foster 
Care, Drugs and 
Homelessness 


« A 2000 study by the U.S. Urban 
Institute states that about 3.5 million 
people, 1.35 million of them children, 
are likely to experience homelessness 
in a given year. 


+ According to an HBO special called, 
“Crank: Made in America,” Crank is 
arguably the fastest spreading illegal 
drug in the world, especially in the 
rural areas of the United States. 


+ In 2002, U.S. emergency rooms 
reported 17,696 incidents of metham- 
phetamine drug abuse. 


«+ There are currently over 600,000 
foster children in the United States. 
In California, there are 92,000 foster 
children, more than 16 percent of all 
foster children in the United States. 


being here, his health has improved dra- 
matically. Christopher is allowed to spend 
weekends with me and I am able to visit 
Jordan often. 

On Thursday, April 21, 2005, I cele- 
brated 21 months clean and sober. I have 
been asked to chair a meeting in a local 
detox center where I will share my story 
with beginners. I feel good about myself; 
but I know I still have a long way to go. 
The difference is that I am not turning to 
drugs any more. Instead, I-have hope —- 
hope for me and my children. 


BRENDA’S MESSAGE 


Mother to mother: It took me a long 
time to realize that using drugs is not a 
way of life. | share my experience to offer 
you a sense of hope. I feel your pain, I 
know your hurt, but in recovery there are 
always happy endings. 


The Street Spirit 
Vendor Program 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run 
by Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency (BOSS). More than 100 
homeless vendors now sell Street Spirit 
in Berkeley and Oakland. The vendor 
program provides many jobs to home- 
less people in bad economic times, and 
is a positive alternative to panhandling. 

Vendors receive 50 papers a day for 
free and sell them for $1.00 per copy. 
Vendors keep ALL proceeds from sales, 
while educating the public about social- 
justice issues. 

Vendors attend training sessions to 
learn to interact positively and respect- 
fully with the public. Vendors are not 
supposed to ask for donations beyond 
the $1.00 selling price of the newspaper, 
and they are instructed not to verbally or 
physically harass customers. 

Please buy Street Spirit only from 
badged vendors. If you have questions 
about the vendor program, call Robert 
Huffman, vendor coordinator, at BOSS at 

(510) 843-6800, box #110. 
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Ladies & Gentlemen 
of the Streets 
by Claire J. Baker. 


Where are you going 

in the blur and cold? 

What flowers of fog 

bloom in your buttonholes? 


Who do you love — 
will you meet them 
just around the corner? 
They are looking for you, 
looking and looking 
for that is what love does. 
And don’t you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Streets, 
ever forget. 

Forget much, but not. 
food and shelter 
which love provides. 


show i no mold. 


The menu? oo 

A small bowl of soup, 

a few peas and carrots | 

for color, a cornbread chunk 
w/donated honey. And it’s all 
free, since no one has oo 


Then back to the streets _ 
toa bothersome case 
of chest _— and indigestion. 


Words of the Protest Ant : 


by Kevin Darrell Currie _ | 
There certainly should be for every 


| Human being a Boe one can call home. a 


(flowers) 


: Fragments of War 
_by Edvino Paha 


‘The hawk is flying 
_overthetown. _ a 
The last heresy of mankind. 

| On the towers built 5 


[ACCEPTANCE | 
by Charlotte ee Mountain — 


In nature, 
I am neither rich nor poor, 
Neither old or young 
Modern or old-fashioned 
My vestments, appropriate 
to the heat or cool 

Are indifferent to her 
She doesn’t care if I am 

employed or idle 
Whether I’ve paid my bills on time 
Or if I will be the recipient 

of a grand prize 
I cannot im... uer with my wit 
But I feel she understands my pain 
She offers me her bounty whether 
I have earned her grace or not 
So great is her wisdom 
So huge her heart. 


L It all starts 
_with a left fist j in be air 


STREET SPIRIT 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


Your Soldiers, Your Lies 
by Gerardo Gomez 


So here we are 

at the 2nd year anniversary 

of the tragic inhuman war 
where the ones 

who have been affected 
are the oppressed and the poor. 


How many more innocent casualties 
will it take 


for our soldiers 


to cover your lies 


or should we just 


get you hypnotized 


and let people see 

_the devil in disguise _ 

that conservative Americans 
haven’t realized. . 


J ust because. 


you got away 


with your fear politics — 


to win the election | 


youarenottheone 

todecidethe direction __ 

in which this country goes 

and with my people’ Ss movement _ 
wewillshowyou = | 
that es has on to > 80 . 


to show that we are tired 

of living i in a world of despair 
cuz my people can’t 

continue to bear 

the mistakes 


that this country has yet to swear. 


So, stop living in your world of greed 
cuz in your own country 

you got people in need 
families to feed 

people working their asses off 
for miserable wages 

that they receive 

and its my people 

that you deceive 

but its their souls 

that Pll retrieve 

so that they can see 

that all you have done 

is stripped away 

their dignity 

and your government 

will never invest money 

to improve their communities 
much less help them 

get out of poverty 

and end their daily calamity. 


Death squad sadists 


fell to the ground — a | 
_and rose again. | — oo | 


May 2005 


suffered ue — 


Presidents repented _ a 
in filth and ashes before tv cameras. 


All the world saw her 


coming in clouds and glory. 


Tanks fled 

lone dissidents. 

The censorious stared 

in unmistakable lust. 

We lukewarm 

fell to our knees in shame. 


She smiled down on all. 
“Now, now, dears. 
Run along and play.” 


offered 1 me e your hand?” 


clorox and ammonia 

can never remove 

from the eternal book of life 
one tear 

one drop of blood | 

of the homeless 

who starved and died 

on our cold concrete streets 


In one flash 

our soul’s memories 

will be laid bare 

and god we and all shall see 
the bones of the homeless 


have returned tohaunt - 
os “ i closed ae 


Seca eee ie eminent L eas eens a abcsnbrdinabeibabrain 


